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(It seems, that some little t esy has arisen, certain sectiol f our 
respecting the extent of the oblications i t s CU nting. ‘The na 
ture of ntrover be ficiently ut n the arty elow. Wecan 
not say that we rether colt e with some t t ' vs expressed by our Cor! 


pondent * aithouch we do not w to me le wilt this a ! We mav state. how 


ever, that we are rathe surprised to! | n ae vr hie Os n, that °° the iw ol 
God binds us to perform impossi . 1] } i is ft popula 
ground taken by H i I c ed to the eces 
althouch, to do him just , he has « n an entirely different manne 
from them. B t in that art T Is per. 1] We al t vreatly deceived, h ( ete 
ly overthrows the main pillar of his own arg ent. He had all : ne been contending, 
that altho oh the iw I ires pertect obe ‘ e. et nis ich there ro 
mise of grace, oiven, t » us t v1 i that t > e, therefore, it W { 
be folly and rashness t t. But now he é t the 
law requires nothing, that ther not a se. { , fcrace to perform. If 
so, then, there is a ‘ n of grace t ( n perfectly to keen t law 
for on his own admission perfveli re { . Henee h ifs ‘ 
force of his own argum 3 B e , ' ' , ¢ ' pa 
physical impossibilities h those that are al: 30 the latter, to which 
the objection, he is answer r 3 a re > t led ion, 1 istand 
ing of all that our Corr f ré to » it th iw t G dem 

of us the performance of : es: F : ; ertect as vour 
ther in heaven ts pe -_—— l F ( i t t ! 
all thy soul and with all thy streng ! tin 
in the present ] fe, Ind ith t ' ’ tive i » have not 
the gospel and conser ent bn eno ro ' th t th ™ Th | ‘ 
formance of them is, therefore, confessedly | . But we | not enter into the 
argument with our r ected ré ndent. H r paves Wi e One for a 


reply to this arti e | some of those yh s 4 t ther e at 


, . . , 
the question: and sin t] r views | } 


Mr. Epvrror— 

A sentiment of late obtains ground in some sections of our church, and 
is advocated in the Monitor, in Vol. X.. ina iper entitled “Public So- 
cial Covenanting,” on which I ask the liberty, through your } iscellany 
to pass a few remarks. It ‘ ars to me t be a new doctrine taugnt 1 
the Secession Church. And for this reason | believe that it is entitled to 
particular attention. The sentiment in question is this, *‘ That it belongs 


Vou. XII, 33 
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to the covenanter coming under solemn vows to God in the duty of pub- 
lic religious covenanting, to engage to give perfect obedience to the law 
of God.” And according to it they are held to be in an error, who teach 
or believe the contrary doctrine, viz: that it is universal but not perfect 
obedience that is to be engaged to in this duty. As it belongs to us as a 
witnessing body, engaged in bearing testimony for precious truth, to speak 
all the same thing, and with one mind, and one mouth, to endeavor to 
glorify God, even the Father, it would seem to me that it would be high- 
ly proper that the sentiment itself should be enquired into, to see how far 
it agrees, or disagrees, with the word of God, and our subordinate stan- 
dards ; more especially as it is avowed by numbers and taught in the 
Monitor, as above mentioned. And perhaps a free discussion of the sub- 
ject, by both sides, in the spirit of meekness, the only way in which con- 
troversy on religious subjects is to be managed, might subserve the inte- 
rests of truth in this particular. 

In order to bring the matter as fairly into view as possible, what I pro- 
pose to do is: First, To show what is the doctrine of our church, as ex- 
pressed in her public standards on the subject, which I believe to be al- 
together opposite to the sentiment referred to. Secondly, To give the 
judgment of some of the most approved writers of the Secession Church, 
in reference to the mind of our church on the subject; and also their own 
views expressed by them without reference had to our public standards. 
Thirdly, To show my own reasons why I cannot agree with said senti- 
ment; and, Fourthly, ‘To answer some objections which have been made, 
or may be made to the contrary opinion, and which have been advanced 
in support of the sentiment itself. 

Ist. The doctrine of our church on the subject, in her public standards, 
may be learned from the Westminster Confession of Faith, chap. xxii, 
entitled “Of lawful Oaths and Vows,” section 3d. “Whosoever taketh 
an oath ought duly to consider the weightiness of so solemn an act and 
therein to avouch nothing but what he is fully persuaded is the truth. 
Neither may any man bind himself by oath to any thing but what is good 
and just, and what he believeth so to be, and what he is able and resolved 
to perform.” And sect. 7. “ No man may vow to do any thing forbidden 
in the word of God, or what would hinder any duty therein commanded, 
or which is not in his own power, and for the verformance of which he 
hath no promise or abilty from God.” In the first of these quotations a 
person is to engage to what he is able and resolved to perform, and nothing 
else. In the second, what he has not in his own power, and for the per- 
formance whereof he hath no promise or ability from God, he is not to 
engage to. 

In the Act concerning the doctrine of grace, which is a standard work 
of the Secession Church ; speaking of the connexion between God’s cove- 
nant of grace, and our covenant of duties; to shew what influence the 
covenant of grace has upon our covenants of duty, it is declared that it 
has an influence, “In respect of the promise of the covenant of grace as 
it is a covenant promising all grace both habitual and actual. (Ezek. 
xxxvi. 25, 26, 27.) Grace for performing every duty required in the 
precept of the law is given forth to us in the promise of the gospel: And 
as we cannot set about vowing or resolving to perform any duty re- 
quired in the law without the grace promised in the gospel: so the grace 
here promised is to be apprehended and depended upon by faith as the great 
encouragement to vow and resolve upon obedience saying, (Psalm exix. 
106,) “1 have sworn and | will perform that | will keep thy righteons 
judgments.” And also, “In respect of the furniture we have m our new 
covenant head, the Lord Jesus Christ. Having in him righteousness for 
acceptance, and strength for assistance in every duty, and particularly in 
solemn vowing of obedience unto him. The spirit of all grace being above 
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measure in our glorious head for our use and behoof: We are called to 
be “strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus ;” to be “strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might,” by whom strengthening we can do 
all things. This furniture we have always in him as our New Covenant 
Head, and always access to the benefit of it by faith, the proper language 
whereof is, “surely in the Lord have I righteousness and strength.” 
And as without this faith it is impossible to please God by any duty and 
service ; so by this faith we are in case to please God and serve him spi- 
ritually and acceptably.” 

Again, “‘so as for the great work of covenanting to serve and obey 
him we may with humble confidence sect about it in the faith of this new 
covenant furniture we have in Jesus Christ; saying as it is in Psalm Ixxi. 
16, “I will goin strength of the Lord God ; I will make mention of thy 
righteousness even of thine only.” According to the mind of the Asso- 
ciate Presbytery, as expressed iu this part of our standards, nothing is to 
be ‘engaged to by us, but what we have strength in Christ our Head to 
perform, and we are not to go in our covenant engagements beyond what 
the promise secures in this way. If we could say that the promise se- 
cures grace to enable us to obey the law of God perfectly, then may we 
engage to render a perfect obedience to the law but not otherwise. 

In the New Exhibition of the Secession ‘Testimony in Scotland, on the 
head that treats of public religious covenanting, it is said that in this duty 
the covenanters “ profess to renounce all hope of life from the covenant 
of works; to take hold of the covenant of grace, and to devote them- 
selves to the Lord, and in the strength of promised grace, engage faithfully 
to cleave to him, to hold fast his truths, to perform the duties which they 
owe to God, &e.”” Our Testimony speaks as follows, “we declare that 
it is our duty, re/ying on the grace that is in Christ Jesus, to engage joint- 
ly in a public solemn covenant, &c.”— And in all the covenant bonds that 
have been in use in the Secession Church, we tind her speaking in. still 
more express language on this head. In the original bond of Seceders 
covenanters say, “ We pe, with our hands lifted up to the Mosr Hier 
Gop, hereby profess, and before God, angels and men, solemnly declare, 
that through the grace of God, and according to the measure of his grace 
given unto us, we do with our whole hearts take hold of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, &c.”” In the bond contained in the New Exhibition it runs, “We 
po, &c. solemnly declare, that through the grace of God, and according 
to the measure of his grace given unto us, We desire to take hold with our 
whole hearts of the Lord Jesus Christ, &c.””. And in the bond contained 
in our Testimony, covenanters speak in the same language. “ We vo, &c. 
solemnly declare, that through the grace of God, and according to the 
measure uf his grace given unto us, &c.” <A solemn and most guarded 
attempt is made in all the three to speak in as scriptural a manner as 
possible, and to Jet covenanters know that they are not to engage in this 
duty to do any thing more than there is grace in the promise to enable 
them to perform ; nor further than that grace is given out to them by 
Christ for this purpose. ‘ 

2d. In laying before your readers the mind of approved writers of the 
Secession on this subject, I shall first refer to Dr. Anderson, in his ex- 
planation of the bond in his Catechism on the subject of covenanting, 
wherein he says, “ No obedience to the law of works is acceptable to 
God but that which is absolutely perfect, whereas imperfect obedience to 
the law of Christ, if it be sincere and proceed from true faith, is accepta- 
ble to him ;” and puts the question, “ May they (believers) not expect to 
be enabled in this life to keep the commandments of God perfectly '” and 
answers it as follows: “No; they have engaged and hope to keep them 
no otherwise than as God has promised to enable them to do so. He has not 
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promised to enable them in this life to keep his law perfectly, but to keep 
it acceptably, and to go on to perfection, &c.” ‘ 

Allan, in his sermons on the subject. of covenanting, says, ‘ With re- 
gard to the extent of people’s engagements to duty, we observe that they 
ought to bear some correspondence to the extent of the divine law. God’s 
commandment the Psalmist declares is exceeding broad. Broad, how- 
ever, as it is, our engagements should reach to the full extent ef it. Per- 
fect. obedience being absolutely unattainable by any mere man in 
the present state it were the most daring presumption for any one to en- 
gage to it. But perfect obedience is one thing, and an universal obedi- 
ence quite another. ‘The former is impossible, the latter is both attaina- 
ble and a matter of duty.” 

Ralph Erskine, in his Sermon on Gospel Holiness, says, ‘‘ The com- 
mand of the covenant of works is Do and live; butin the hands of Christ 
it is Live and do; the command of the law of works is Do or else be 
damned ; but in the hand of Clirist the law is, I have delivered thee from 
hell, therefore Do; the command of the law of works is Do in thine own 
strength, but the law ia the hand of Christ is, | am thy strength, my 
strength shall be perfected in thy weakness, therefore Po. The command 
is materially the same, yet the form is different. ‘The command of the 
covenant of werks is Do perfectly that you may have eternal life ; but 
now in the hand of Christ the form is, | have given thee eternal life in 
me by my doing and therefore Do as perfectly as you can through my 
grace, till you come to a state of perfection.” 

Brown, of Haddington, in his Bible Dictionary, on the word Oartn, 
says, “The law of God binds all men to absolute perfection in holiness, 
be they as incapable of it as they will. But no man can without mock- 
ing and tempting God, bind himself by oath to any thing but what he is 
uble to perform. While God remains God his law can demand no less 
than absolute perfection in holiness. While his word remains true no 
mere man since the fall, in this life, can possibly attain to it, and there- 
fore must never vow it.” 

The Marrow of Modern Divinity, which though it is not a Seceder 
work, is yet a display of the truth in general in accordance with the doc- 
trines of Seceders, and ranks next to the standards of the Secession 
church in point of doctrine, may be heard on the subject; where Neo- 
phytus puts the question to Evangelista, * But will God in Christ accept 
of my obedience if it be not perfect?” which is answered thus by Evan- 
gelista, “ Yea neighbor Neophytus, you being a justified person, and so 
it not being in the case of justification, but in case of childlike obedience, 
I may without fear of danger say unto you, God will accept the will for 
the deed, and will spare you as a man spareth his own son that serveth 
him.” 

It is true that two of these writers, in the quotations which have been 
used, do not say that we are not to promise a perfect obedience to the 
law of God, for they do not treat of the subject of covenanting in th 
places whence the words quoted are taken, but they speak what amounts 
to the same thing, as they shew that a perfect obedience to the law of 
God, no man can give, and that the obedience of the believer is accepted 
with God though it is not perfect, which is as much as to say that he is 
not to promise what he cannot give. 

3d. ‘The reasons I would assign why I cannot agree with the senti- 
ment in question are, 

1. That promises rightly made are solemn engagements to do what 
the promiser has both inclination and ability to do, according to the opi- 
nion of all writers on the subject of morals; and without both this ineli- 
nation and ability, the person who makes them would be insulting a fellow- 
creature to come under them. It would be a still higher affront put upon 
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the God of truth. It would be to all intents and purposes lying to God, 
especially if done under a conviction, that what he promised he would ne- 
ver be able to perform. ; han ’ 

2. The fact that Gor will acc pt the imp riect obedience ol the be- 
liever rendered in faith according to the ability bestowed upon him makes 
it evident that no engagement to perfect obedience is required in this du- 
ty or expect d: because if it were r jul d he would not be accepted in 
a less measure of obedience rendered to God. 

3. It is a sentiment that is greatly discouraging to the pe ple of God 
ve Lord’s manner of dealing with per- 


sons in calling them forward to duty, is to remove discouragements out 


roing forward in this duty. while th 


of their way, which he does by telling them that he calls them to no du- 
ties whatever, but what he has grace for them in the promise to enable 
them to perform. ‘To remove discouragements he connects commands 
with promis s; making the latter always to run parallel with the former. 
He makes it the duty ol ministers ol the gospel to make the Way of duty 
clear and easy ; to cast up the high way and gather out the stones. But by 
teaching su " a sentiment they would | throwing stones 1n the way, 
and spr ading diff uities Delol tend souls which th \ could not easily 
overcome. Il have go y of this duty myself. But were I to en- 
gage in it again, and toid tnat DY eng i nit l had to come under a 
promise to render a perfect obedicnce to the law of God, whilst that obe- 
dience to it | could not poss DIV give, though the command to the duty 
appeared very plain, | must be tempted to doubt of a mistake somewhere, 


as it would be so contrary to the Lord’s usual ways to his people, in call- 
ing them to duty. And Ido not see but that others must be in the same 
dithiculty here with myself. 

1. Itisade arture from the marrow scbeme of doctrine which makes 
privilege to go before duty, and to keep, in all cases, pace with it. Here 
there would be duty without privilege ; because while this perfect obe- 
dience, a person Is to render to the law of God, according to such a senti- 
ment, is made his duty, and he is to come under solemn engagements to 
give it, he is left without strength for it, contrary to the promise of God 
which proportions strength always to the believers day. 

5. Such an engagement come under in this duty would not be in accord- 
lo essay the duty 
itself. sin Thou shalt swear the # (a Jive th,” is th command that is given 


ance with the manner and Spirit in which persons are 


in respect to the observance of the dt ty as In itself, and along with this 
we are to engage to all duties we ewe to him as one who has supreme 
authority over us, and an undisputed right to our services. But the man- 
ner in which this is to be done is ‘in truth, in righteousness, and in judg- 
ment.’ Coming under such engagement, however, we would be swearing 
neither in truth, in righteousness, or in judgment: not in truth because 
we would be swearing to what we never could perform; nor in right- 
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eousness because we would { 
and know that we never coul 
because a person c uld net well be considered as swearing in judgment 


wearing to what we never would perform, 
perform in this life; nor in “judgment,” 


when he swears to perform a duty, which we have neither in ourselves 
nor in Christ our head strength to perform, while we are in this imperfect 
state. Weare to go about this us well as all other duties in faith. But we 
have not in the whole word of God a ground for faith to act upon, in 
coming under such an engagement as this. The engagement come under 
in this duty is to be entered into under a resolution to perform it. But 
what man, who is not an high flying Arminian in principle, would come 
under a resolution to keep the law of God in this life perfectly? And who 
has any warrant from the word of God to come under such a resolution. 

6. It is contrary to the whole tenor of scripture, which as I have al- 
ready stated, connects commands with promises, and secures equal ability 
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for the greatest duties, as for the least: and also secures that the very 
thing commanded and which it is the duty of the Lord’s people to engage 
to shall be done. A few of the passages which have a more particular 
bearing on the point I will now produce: and I will have more respect, 
in bringing them forward, to the order of their connexion than 
to the order in which they stand in the written record. They are as 
follows : 

Psalm Ixxi. 16 “I will go in strength of the Lord God, &c.” which is 
in substance the language of a covenanter both at the time he is coming 
under vows to Cod, and after he has come under these vows; and it may 
be paraphrased thus, “As strength is given I will perform, and I will rely 
on God himself for it.” This being in substance the language he speaks 
when he comes under vows, he promises no further, and is to promise no 
further than he has grace and strength in God’s promise, and in Christ 
his head to secure that he may perform. 

Jeut. xxxili. 25, “As thy days so shall thy strength be.” If a minister 
of the gospel were to take this as his text; on that head which would 
treat of a person’s day as mentioned in the text, a day of duty would very 
naturally come into view, as what, in discussing the subject, was to be 
treated of; and the word day referring to the present life in all the varied 
circumstances of it and situations we may be in; the promise must apply 
to these circumstances and secure grace answerable unto them: And 
while we engage to do the duties connected with them, it must be in the 
hope and belief that we engage to nothing impossible for us in these cir- 
cumstances. ° 

Phil. iv. 13, “I can do all things through Christ that strengtheneth me,” 
and 2 Cor. xii. 9, ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is per- 
fected in weakness.” From these two passages compared, we learn that 
the grace of Christ strengthening believers, and their duty go together, 
so that they are called to no duty but what they have grace in the pro- 
mise and in Christ their head to enable them to discharge, and they are 
to engage to none, in respect to which, this grace is not secured. But there 
is not grace secured in the promise to enable us to keep the law of God 
perfectly. 

Psalm Ixxvi. 11. ‘*‘ Vow and pay unto the Lord your God, &c.” Our 
vowing to God and paying are to be of equal extent as parts of Christian 
duty. But who can say that if he vows to give perfect obedience to the 
law of God he can pay it! If a person is assured that he is unable to pay 
such a vow, by what law of God is he warranted to come under it? 

Isaiah xix. 21. ‘ They shall vow a vow unto the Lord and perform it.” 
And Psalm Ixv. 1. “To thee shall the vow be performed.” Neither of 
these promises of the word of God are true promises of what shall be, 
if perfect obedience to the law of God is what men vow to give in the 
duty of public covenanting: For our Shorter Catechism rightly tells 
us, in answer to that question, “Is any man able perfectly to keep the 
law of God?” that ** No man is able in this life perfectly to keep the law 
of God, but doth daily break it, in thought, word and deed.” And the 
whole Word of God, together with observation and experience, concurs 
to show that this is a solemn and undoubted truth, 

But one passage seems particularly to inform us, that the engagement 
we come under in covenanting is an engagement to keep the whole law, 
and yet, that it is not an engagement beyond what we are able through 
grace to perform. Hence it is not an engagement to render perfect obe- 
dience to the law of God. Says the Psalmist, Psalm cxix. 106. “I have 
sworn, and | will perform it, that I will keep thy righteous judgments.” 
Here is a resolution distinct from the resolution or engagement entered 
into by him when he engaged particularly, and, likely on some occasion 
not mentioned, formally in the duty of covenanting; or a declaration of 
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his expectation that he would be able to perform his oath ; which inti- 
mates to us his belief, as an inspired saint of God, and recorded for our 
instruction, that what he had engaged to he was able, and in this life too, 
to perform: And the word of God is our sure guide in these things. 

One passage more I shall refer to. It is in the words of the Holy 
Ghost, by Solomon, in Eccl. v. 5, “ Better it is that thou shouldst not 
vow than that thou shouldst vow and not pay.” Here is a barrier set 
in the way of our engaging in this duty, which I cannot see how a ten- 
der conscience can get over, upon the principle necessarily involved in 
such a sentiment as is under consideration. For my own part, I cannot 
for the present see any other possible way to surmount it, than by the 
sromises, as stepping stones by which we may rise above the common 
evel of human weakness and corruption to the height of this great ob- 
stacle, which otherwise would seem to be a discouragement which a ten- 
der conscience could not easily overcome, and by this means we can get 
easily over it. For, relying on these promises, we may say with Paul, 
“] can do all things through Christ that strengtheneth me.” 1 can over- 
come these discouragements in the way of being enabled, through the 
grace of my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to make my vows and per- 
form them in a manner that will be pleasing to him.. Such language 
presents to us a very solemn warning indeed. It teaches us, both how 
we should be careful in making our vows, and also in our endeavor to 
perform them, relying on that grace that is in Christ our head for this 
purpose. But taking the promise with us, which secures grace answera- 
ble to our day, we need not despair. Speaking to our own hearts, in an 
appropriation to ourselves of the grace that is in the promise in the words 
of Paul just now referred to, we may go forward and be assured that 
what we vow in agrecableness to his command, we will be enabled to 
pay. 

I proceed now to consider objections— 

Ist. “The covenant of works, it may be said, was a covenant of duty. 
But in that covenant man was bound to perfect obedience. By what 
law is he loosed?” Answer: The covenant of works was a covenant of 
duty in a different way from the covenant, churches enter into. That 
Was a covenant man was to keep for life. This covenant we are to keep 
from life and in love, and as persons in union to Christ, and in the strength 
of grace derived from him, our head of life and fulness: and according- 
ly, as that life of grace here is not perfected in us, we are not expected 
by God to be able to yield a perfect obedience to his law, and of conse- 
quence, not to promise what we cannot give in this world; because in 
doing so, in the duty of covenanting, we would be swearing neither in 
truth nor in judgment, according to the manner in which we are com- 
manded to swear, the Lord liveth. If it is said “If in that covenant 
man was bound to perfect obedience, by what law is he loosed!” Answer ; 
I think the Apostle tells us, when he speaks of the believer as divorced 
from the law as his first husband; namely, as a covenant of works, and 
married to Christ; or as being no more under the law but under grace. 
To be no more under the law is to be delivered from it as a covenant of 
works; and to be under grace, to be obeying it from love, and according 
to the measure of grace given unto us from Christ for this purpose. 

2d. “The act of public covenanting is the act of yielding consent to 
the law of God. But that law requires perfect obedience: Therefore 
we are in covenanting to engage to this.” Answer: The law of God, 
as a covenant of works, reyuires perfect obedience in order to justifica- 
tion. But as we are to give our consent to it, in public covenanting, it 
is not as a covenant of works, lut as it is a rule of life in the hand of 
Christ as Mediator. And our obedience being to be given to it in love, 
itis to be given in dependence on Christ himself; and our promise or 
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engagement to this obedience, being a promise or engagement to give it 
in his strength, supposes that we are only to engage to a dependence on 
him for strength, and to an obedience to be performed by us in this way, 
according to the measure of the grace he confers upon us. The believer 
being delivered from the commanding and condemning power of the law 
as a covenant of works, and being only under law to Christ, supposes 
that he is to give obedience to it, from love to Christ, in subjection to 
him and dependence upon him; and while, through his present frailties 
and imperfections he fails in many things, this serves not to bring wrath 
upon him before God, because Christ has fulfilled the law for him, and 
his acceptance is through Christ and not at all through himself; so that 
the numberless shortcomings he is guilty of do not affect his state before 
God. 

3d. “ Those who only agree to yield obedience so far as they may be 
assisted, agree to yield imperfect obedience. But imperfect obedience is 
forbidden by the law of God; Therefore, &c.” The language of cove- 
nanters is virtually neither more nor less than this, “1 will go im strength 
of the Lord God, making mention of his righteousness, even of his only.” 
If that will give perfect obedience they engage to it. If not, they do 
not and dare not engage to it; for to go on, in the engagements they 
come under in covenanting, in their own strength would be sinful; and 
also to attempt to fulfil these engagements in their own strength would 
be sinful. If we can say that perfect obedience to God’s law in this life 
is to be expected of those who come under engagements to give it, we 
will have reason to say, that perfect obedience we are to promise in the 
duty of covenanting: But as such an obedience is not to be expected of 
any who come under vows to God, it follows that we are not to pro- 
mise it. 

4th. “ Promised grace is not the rule of obligation. It indved tells 
the fact, that further men will never perform; but the moral law binds 
them to perform more ; and will the divine promise be au excuse to any 
in agreeing to perform less than the law requires!’ Answer: As the 
law is a covenant of works, it indeed binds to a perfect obedience, in or- 
der to live upon the footing of that obedience to it. But as it is in 
Christ’s hand as a rule of life for his people, it goes no further than the 
promise meets them with an engagement, on Christ’s part, to bestow 
upon them grace sufficient for whatever duties it enjoins: For through- 
out the Seriptures, whatever duty is commanded of God there is a cor- 
responding promise of grace to enable us to the performance of it; and 
the command and the promise are inseparably connected. This is good 
marrow doctrine, and a doctrine that holds a prominent place in the sys- 
tem of doctrine maintained by the Secession church. If such is the case, 
then, that the command and promise go together in the Scriptures so 
closely, the believer, as he is now under law to Christ, is bound to pro- 
mise no more obedience to the law or commandment than the promise 
secures him grace to enable him to perform. 

Sth. “If you say it is absurd to bind yourself to impossibilities, it is 
not so; for we are all bound to impossibilities, because the law binds us 
to absolute perfection.” Answer: Where it is taught in the Word of 
God that we are bound to impossibilities, IL have yet to learn. 1 know 
that there it is required that the Scriptures as the Word of Cod should 
be read diligently, and a blessing is pronounced upon them that read them 
and understand them: and men re enjoined to search them that they 
may find Christin them. But I scarcely think that a blame is attached 
there to those who do not read them, because they want their eyesight ; 
or to these who never had an opportunity of obtaining an education suf- 
ficient to qualify them for it, or have a natural incapacity to learn to read 
the Word of God for their instruction and direction, ‘To attend on pub- 
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lic ordinances is made there also a positive duty of all who have an op- 
portunity or ability to give their attendance upon them. But those who 
have them not, or those who are confined to ws of sickness so as they 
are not able to attend upon them, it cannot be their sin that they do not 
give their attendance upon them; because, in the first case, they want 
the opportunity which is necessary to make it a duty; in the other case 
they want the ability, and the Lord will have mercy and not sacrifice. 
To believe on the Lord Jesus Christ is a duty obligatory on all gospel 
hearers; and such as are unregenerated among them, I know, until 
they are made partakers of the grace of regeneration, cannot and 
will not believe. But it is only as the thing is possible for them, that 
their not believing becomes their sin; for though they are utterly unable 
for it in themselves they are able for it in Christ, whose gift faith is: 
And accordingly, while unbelief is a sin in those who are favored with 
the gospei, it cannot be the sin of the heathen, who are without the word 
of God, which is the ground of faith. They are not bound to believe 
the gospel in their state of heathen darkness, as a thing impossible. But 
no sooner does it become possible for them, by the enjoymeut of the gos- 
pel, with the promise in it of grace, to be made sutficient for them, in 
this way, than the command of God to believe reaches them, and leaves 
them guilty of disobedience if they live in unbelief. 

In short, I do not find any where in the word of God the least hint 
given, or any thing that would appear to show, that men are bound to 
impossibilities, or are called to engage to perform impossibilities. The 
whole tenor of the word of God plainly speaks another language to men. 

6th. Some seem to suppose that the obedience engaged unto in the 
duty of public religious covenanting, has not a respect so much to the 
particular personal obedience of the covenanter himself, as to the perfect 
personal obedience of Christ; and in this way they endeavor to get over 
the difficulty which appears to lie against men engaging to what they nev- 
er, in their own persons, can perform in this world. To show how the co- 
venanter may engage to perfect obedience, though he cannot give it, the 
writer, in the article in the Monitor referred to, says, “ Now these re- 
quirements of the divine law lead the true covenanter out of himself 
wholly to Christ, as his only and great law-fulfiller. It is the perfect 
obedience and strength of Christ that the covnanter has a respect to in 
accepting him in this service, &c. Thus it is manifest that the covenant- 
er engages to perfect obedience, which he truly possesses, not indeed in 
himself, but in Christ his head and surety.” But it is to be remember- 
ed, that our engagements, we come under in public religious covenanting, 
have a respect to our own personal obedience, and not at all to the obe- 
dience given by Christ, any further than that we expect we shall be ac- 
cepted in the duties we engage to, as duties to be performed by our- 
selves through this, and derive strength for the performance of them, 
through this doing of Christ as well as his dying, as the procuring means 
by which it is to be obtained. And this the whole tenor of our religious 
bonds makes evident, wherein we engage that we shall do so and so, and 
not that Christ shall do so for us. What respects Christ as a law fultil- 
ler has a relation to what he has already done for us, as a part of that 
justifying righteousness which is the ground of both the acceptance of 
our persons and our services, including the duties we engage to in cove- 
nauting, with other services we are to render to God. And this that he 
has done for us we profess to take up with by faith, but are not to con- 
sider it as any part of that which we shall do in Christ, and are to en- 
gage to in this duty of covenanting. 

7th. [tis said “We know that perfect obedience to God’s law will 
never bé given by believers, in this world, though they are to engage to 
this in their vows to God. But when they come to heaven they will 
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give it. All those covenanters that are at God’s right hand are fully 
paying their vows.” Answer: Our vows, we come under in public reli- 
gious covenanting, have only a respect to duties which belong to us in 
this life. Like other ordinances covenanting, is designed to help us for- 
ward to heaven, but has no respect to what we will be employed in there. 
This will appear from the uniform language of the covenant deeds of the 
church; which run generally after this manner, “ That we will in our 
several places and callings, &c.”” The places and callings we are in here 
respectively, as ministers and people, public officers and private members 
in the church, husbands and wives, parents and children, &c. will be done 
away in heaven. 

Having shown the doctrine of our standards, and the judgment of ap- 
proved writers of the Secession church on the subject, and stated too 
some reasons of my own why I cannot approve of the sentiment, and 
also endeavored to answer some objections, | will now conclude these 
remarks with an extract taken from Allan’s Sermons on the subject of 
covenanting, which appears to me to be exceedingly appropriate to the 
business in hand, showing that there is no reason for discouragement to 
those who would honor the Lord in this duty ; as, being called to engage 
in it, they are not called to engage in a duty which they are unable to 
perform; but to one they are jully able for, as there is grace in the pro- 
mise to fit them tor the performance of it answerable to their need. 
“ Well but, say some, the work is great and we ourselves are but weak 
and insuflicient for the performance of it. Owing to our own weakness 
and corruption we are ready to mismanage every work in which we en- 
gage; how then can we think of putting hand to such an arduous work 
as this! It is no wonder the consideration of these things should fill us 
with discouragement; it is even sometimes like to deter us from engag- 
ing in the work altogether. But why all these unbelieving fears while 
there is a sufficiency of grace in the promise to enable the very weakest 
child in all God’s family to discharge this duty with acceptance? He 
sends none a warfare on their own charges, but hath graciously promised 
that ‘as their days are so their strength shall be.” Had they nothing to 
depend upon but their own stock, cither for the making of their vows or 
for the payment of them they might well despair. But their mercy is 
that he calls to no piece of service without accompanying the call with 
the promise of all needful grace, to enable to the acceptable performance 
of it. This is particularly the case with respect to the work of which 
we now treat. He who hath said ‘ Vow and pay to the Lord your God,’ 
hath also said ‘They shall vow a vow to the Lord, and they shall per- 
form it.’” (See Sermon 9th.) . 


Arr. I. Of Oaths. 
Mr. Epvirorn— - 

I send you, for insertion in the Religious Monitor, the following ex 
tract, on the subject of Oaths, from ‘“ Wayland’s Elements of Moral 
Science.”* The subject is ove of much general and practical importance. 
Without that confidence which an oath is frequently necessary to inspire 
society could not exist. And few persons pass through the ordinary 











* The writer of these remarks embraces this opportunity to invite the attention of ghe 
friends of morality and good order, to President Wayland’s Elements ot Moral Science ; in 
the publication of, which the author has performed an importaut service to the cause of moral 
trath, This book is designed as a class or text book, on the subjeet of moral science; and as such: 
it ie hoped it will soon be introduced into all our public schools. 
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course of human life, without being called upon some time or other to 
take an oath. That part of the extract to which the attention of the rea- 
ders of the Religious Monitor is particularly requested, is that which 
states the principles upon which oaths are to be interpreted. These are 
evidently the only true principles upon which an oath must be interpret- 
ed, in order to gain the end for which the ordinance of the oath was in- 
stituted, viz: the termination of strife. (Heb. vi. 16.) ButI will not 
detain the reader from the extract itself. 

“Theory of oaths ; lawfulness of oaths; manner of interpretation. of 
oaths. 

The theory of oaths. 

It is frequently of the hightest importance to society, that the facts re- 
lating to a particular transaction should be distinctly and accurately as- 
certained. Unless this could be dene, neither the innocent could be pro- 
tected, nor the guilty punished ; that is, justice could not be administer- 
ed, and society could not exist. 

To almost every fact, or to the circumstances which determine it to 
be fact, there must be ia the laws of cause and etlect, and from the 
social nature of man, many witnesses. a fact can, therefore, be ge- 
nerally known, if the witnesses can be luced to testify, and to  tes- 
tify the truth. 

To place men under such circumstances, that, upon the ordinary prin- 
ciples of the human mind, they shall be most likely to te Stifv truly, is the 
design of administering an oath. 

In taking an oath, besides — the ordinary civil pe nalties inei- 
dent to perjury, he who swears calls upon God to witness the truth of his 
assertions ; and, also, either e xp sara or by implication, invokes upon 
himself the judgments of God, if he speak falsely. The ordinary form of 
swearing, in this country, and in Great Britain, is to close the promise of 
veracity, with the words, “So help me God ;” that is, may God only help 
me as | tell the truth. Inasmuch as without the help of God we must be 
miserable for time and for etern! V3; tore linauish this hel ip if we vic late 
the truth, is, on this condition, to imprecate upon ourselves the absence 
of the favor of God, and of course, all possible misery forever 

The theory of Oaths, then, I suppose to be as follows: 

Men naturally speak the truth, when there is no counteracting mo- 
tive to prevent it ; and unless some such motive be supposed t ) supervene, 
expect the truth to be spoken. 

2. When, however, by speaking falsely some immediate advantage can 
be gained, or some immediate evi | avoided, they will frequently speak 
falsely. 

3. But, when a greater good can be gained, or a greater evil avoided, 
by speaking the truth, than could possib ly be gained or avoided by speak- 
ing falsely. they will, on the ordinary prince iples of the human mind, s speak 
the truth. To place them under such circumstances, is the design of an 
oath. 

4. Now, as the favor of God is the source of every blessing which man 

can possibly enjoy, and as his displeasure must involve misery utterly be- 
yond-the grasp of our limited conceptions ; if we can place men under 
such circumstances, that, by speaking falsely they relinquish all claim to 
the one, and incur all that is awful in the other, we nines place a 
stronger motive before them for speaking the truth than can possibly be 
conceived for speaking falsehood. Hence, it is supposed, on the ordinary 
principles of the human mind, that men, under such circumstances, will 
speak the truth. 

Such, I suppose to be the theory of oaths. There can be no doubt, that 
if men acted upon this conviction, the truth would be, by means of them, 
universally elicited. 
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But inasmuch as men may be required to testify, whose practical con- 
viction of these great jaceal ahetlin is at best but weak, and who are lia- 
ble to be more strongly influenced by immediate, than by ulterior motives, 
human punishments have always been affixed to the crime of perjury. 
These, of course, vary with different ages, and in different periods of so- 
ciety. ‘The most equitable provision seems to be that of the Jewish law, 
by which the perjurer was made to suffer precisely the same injury which 
he had designed to inflict on the innocent party. The Mosaic enactment 
seems intended to have been, in regard to this crime, unusually rigorous. 
The judges are especially commanded not to spare, but to exact an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. It certainly deserves serious considera- 
tion, whether modern legislators might not derive important instruction 
from this feature of Jewish Jurisprudence.” 

I propose for the present to pass over the second division of this chap- 
ter, which treats of the /awfu/ness of oaths; as 1 trust this will be readily 
admitted by most, if not all, the readers of the Monitor. President Way- 
land’s concluding remark on this part of the subject, ought, however, to 
be more seriously considered than what it generally is. ‘One thing,” 
sayshe, “however seems evident, that the multiplication of oaths, demand- 
ed by the present practice of most christian nations, is not only very 
wicked, but that its direct tendency is to diminish our reverence for the 
Deity ; and thus, in the end, lead to the very evil which it is intended to 
prevent.” 

“I}J. The interpretation of oaths. 

As oaths are imposed for the safety of the party administering them, 
they are to be interpreted as he understands them. The person under 
a has no right to make any mental reservation, but to declare the 
truth, precisely in the manner that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth is expected of him. On no other principle would we ever 
know what to believe or to expect from a witness. If for the sake of 
personal friendship, or from personal advantage, or from fear of personal 
inconvenience, or from the excitement of party partiality, he shrink from 
declaring the whole truth, he is as truly guilty of perjury as though he 
swore falsely for money.” 

To this III. section, and particularly the concluding sentence, I would 
again invite the most solemn attention of the reader—where this con- 
clusiou is clear, that it is actual perjury to conceal or keep back, on oath. 
any fact, or any part of the truth, relative to the matter about which the 
person is called to testify, or to evade a direct answer to any question 
which the party on whose account the oath is administered, has a moral 
right to propose, and that is any and every question which will tend to 
elicit the whole truth on the matter at issue. And the person who does 
so, according to the nature of an oath as explained above, is chargeable 
with making a formal and voluntary abjuration of the favor of God for- 
ever ; for the sake of whatever present consideration may have induced 
him to commit the act of perjury. 


Art. Ill. The Origin and Import of the Word Hesrew. 


As names are commonly given in modern times, it would be an unpro- 
fitable labor to attempt to trace their history or signification; it would 
add nothing to our knowledge in any respect, as they are for the most 
part mere arbitrary signs, to distinguish one person or thing from anoth- 
er. This is not however the first or most natural use of a name, but to 
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give a brief description of the person, or to mark some prominent feature 
of his character or history. Hence it is from the names of primitive 
times that we obtain the most satisfac tory hints of their history, where 
the narrative is silent. Of all names recorded in s¢ ‘ripture as be longing 
to men, there is perhaps none that has more we ight Jaid on it than the 
name Hebrew, both in the Old and New Testament. Its origin and im- 
port have been largely discussed by many learned writers, but so far as 
we know, with little agreement or satisfaction; it is observed that the 
word is derived from Habar—He passed over, and that Abraham is the 
first who is called a Hebrew; therefore it is concluded, that he was so 
called. because he passed over, or came from beyond the river Euphra- 
tes. Others think it is taken from Heber, one of the ancestors of Abra- 
ham, who, on account of some eminence, had his name transmitted in 
this manner to posterity. Others think that the origin of the name is 
clearly pointed out, Gen. x. 21, where Shem is called “The father of 
all the children of Heber.” 

There is one difficulty in all these schemes, which proves that none of 
them is the true key to the question, viz: the reasons assigned are equal- 
ly applicable to many to whom the name is not given. If Abraham was 
called a Hebrew because he came from beyond Euphrates, then all the 
original inhabitants of Canaan and the adjoining countries ought also to 
be so called, for they also came over the river, a8 might be shown; or 
at any rate Lot and his posterity would be so called, for he was the com- 
panion of Abraham in his travels, and unquestionably the name would 
belong to all the descendants of Abraham alike; to Ishmael as well as 
to Isaac, to Esau as well as to Jacob; but none of these is by any means 
the case. A like objection lies against the derivation of the name from 
Heber or Shem to their posterity, because it is given to some only and 
not to all who have an equal right to it. The truth is, these names are 
given to these three persons, on three different accounts. 

First : Shem is called the father of all the children of Eber or Heber. 
The term Heber here we do not take to be the name of any person, but 
acommon noun, which might be rendered trave/; and the expression 
“ the children of travel,” is a hebraism very common, like these “the 
children of men,’’ meaning men; “ the children of wickedness,’ wicked 
men; “ the children of Beliel,” &c.; so “ the children of travel” were tra- 
vellers, and evidently the same that are spoken of Gen. xi. 2; “ they jour- 
neyed from the east.” These travellers were not the w hole posterity of 
Noah, as some have supposed, but a colony setting out from the first set- 
tlement after the flood far in the east, where Noah and the greater part 
still remained, as the history of the most eastern nations ” sufficiently 
shows. This emigrating company, going to seek and settle some new 
countries, “found a plain in the land of Shinar,” and there made their 
first permanent stop. Shem is called the father of these; not that he 
was the progenitor of them all, (for it is plain that there were many of 
Japheth’s posterity among them, as also the children of Ham, and it is 
more than probable Ham himself,) but, in a sense very frequent in scrip- 
ture, because he was the projector of the journey, or the chief captain 
of the company, and probably both. So Jabal is called the father of 
such as dwell in tents and have cattle; and Jubal is called the father of 
such as handle the harp and organ.—Gen. iv. 20, 21. Joab is called the 
father of the valley of craftsmen.—1 Chron. iv. 14; verse 21 we read, 
“the father of Maresha and the families of the house of them that wrought 
fine linen, &c.” 

Second: The son of Salah was born sixty-seven years after the flood, 
probably about the time that the emigration before spoken of took place, 
and was called Heber (travel, or a traveller,) in commemoration of that 
event; as his son was afterward called Peleg, (division) te commemo- 
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rate the dispersion of men from Babel; “because in his days the earth 
was divided.” 
Third: Abraham and the nation of Israel were called Hebrews, (tra- 
vellers) not only because he had left his country and kindred and travel- 
led toward the land of Canaan, but because of his principle in doing so; 
it had a spiritual meaning in this case, it had its chief respect to the faith 
and religious profession of Abraham, and is well represented by the terms 
Pilgrim or Sojourner, one who is not in his own home or country ; hav- 
ing no permanent abode, but moving from one station to another, making 
but short stays at any; still going on to his final destination, as the chil- 
dren of Israel did in the wilderness, and as those spoken of, Ps. 1xxxiv. who 
come up through the valley of Baca, going from strength to strength, 
from one station of rest and refreshment to another, still prosecuting 
their journey towards Zion; and accordingly they are called Hobri, a 
word of the same derivation and import. Now ‘this was precisely the 
profession of Abraham and the other patriarchs : “They confessed that 
they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth,” and by this profession 
they declared plainly that they sought some country ; and their practice 
showed that it was neither their native country which they had left, nor 
the land of Canaan unto which they had come, but “ a better country, even 
a heavenly.” —Heb. xi. 13—17. Hence we observe the name descends 
to those of his posterity only who professed the same faith with him; 
while all those who fell off from it, and conformed to the ungodly world, 
applying themselves to make w orldly establishments, and obtain a part 
and portion in the present life, immediately lost it, as the posterity of 
Ishmael, Keturah, Esau, &c. The proper right to the name is bounded 
by the same lines as the covenants and promises; for it was an interest 
in these that induced them to enter on the life and profession of pilgrims. 
The heathen neighbors of Abraham might probably consider nothing far- 
ther in the name than as being descriptive of his mode of life, dwelling in ta- 
bernacles, &c.; but this was only a remote meaning of it, or rather, his 
external mode of life was his faith and profession put in practice in a 
particular way. ‘ By faith he sojourned in the land of promise as in a 
strange country, &c.”—Heb. xi. 9. In after ages it became a patrony- 
mic, and the surrounding nations might consider it as nothing more ; the 
nation of Israel always looked on it as their most honorable title ; hence 
Paul, enumerating his external privileges, says he was a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, and if he were disposed to boast, as the false apostles did, he 
had as much right; “Are they He brews! so am I.” But carnal men 
can have only carnal icon of any thing; and so it was with them, though 
the mass of them had lost the spiritual sense of it, had lost the faith and 
ractice of Abraham, they still assumed his honorable title, and claimed 
his privileges on a carnal account; therefore this was among the things 
which the apostle had once considered his gain, but at length counted 
only loss for Christ. As he teaches concerning another name of the 
same people, “ He is not a Hebrew who is one outwardly, but he is a 
Hebrew who is one inwardly,—in the spirit and not in the letter.” 
According to this distinction we find the name and character highly 
valued by God and the godly. When God demanded the liberation of 
his people from Pharaoh's oppression, he calls himself the Lord God of 
the Hebrews.—Exod. iii. 18. The people are, through that part of their 
history, more commonly styled “the children of Israel,” “Israelites,” 
&c.; but there was a peculiar propriety in their being here called He- 
brews, as they were thereby reminded that thongh they had now been 
in Egypt some generations, yet it was only as sojourners, and in this one 
word, their most precious concerns, their interest in the heavenly inherit- 
ance, was brought before them. And, lest they should think that their 
pilgrimage was to be only of an outward kind, and for a short time, to 
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be entirely ended when they should be settled in Canaan, he gave them 
an agrarian law, which should forever keep them in mind of it, as the 
true import of their natural title of Hebrews. Lev. xxv. 23.—* The 
land shall not be sold forever, for the land is mine; for ye are strangers 
and sojourners with me.” Again, when they had reac hed the height of 
their earthly prosperity as a nation, we find David, the greatest of their 
kings, taking the humble character as his honor aud delight. “Tama 
stranger with thee and a sojourner, as were all my fathers.”——Ps, xxxix. 


12. “lam a stranger on the earth.”—cxix. 19. “Thy statutes have 
been mv songs in the house of my pi/erimage.’—cxix. 54—Kce. 


In conclusion, then, we may | arn the fulness of the scripture ; there 
is not a single term used without signification ; and where any word has 
any mark of importance put on it, there is a treasure to be searched for. 
Again, we m: iy learn the propriety of professors of religion being desig- 
nated by appropriate names; it is one way in which they briefly ‘declare 
their faith. It is commonly said, names are nothing, but that is only 
when men have the name without the thing; and then, indeed, they are 
worse than nothing; as it was with the carnal, formal, and hypocritical 
Jews, who took to themselves all the names and titles that belonged to 
precious saints before them, and thereby only deceived themselves and 
others; and so it is at this day with all empty professors. QUIDAM. 


Aet. 1V. Errors of Dr. Dwight and the Hopkinstan Schooi. 
(Concluded from page 243. ) 


To make the argument still plainer, let it be observed that there are 
two ways in which an obligation may be discharged; either by paying 
the very thing stipulated for in the engagement, or by paying some other 
thing which may be accepted as an equivalent for that payment. In the 
first case, when, for example, a person pays the money he owed, or suf- 
fers the whole amount of punishment due, he is entitled, ipso fueto, to a 
discharge; but, in the other case, where something is paid different from 
what was stipulated for, the payment does not, of ifse/f, release the cri- 
minal from his obligation; there must be a previous act of consent on the 
part of the creditor or ruler to accept of this payment, and this act may 
be justly termed a remission of the debt or crime to the original offender. 
This latter mode of payment, which may be either accepted or refused, 
is properly called a@ satisfaction, and may be even opposed to payment 
strictly speaking. We usually speak of Christ hi ving paid our debt; but 
he did so in the way of satisfaction ; he did what was held by law and 
justice to be equivalent with our paying our own debt. It will be easily 
seen here, that we do not mean to assert that Christ did not bear in his 
own person the same kind of punishment that was due to justice by his 
people ; it is the comfort of the believer to know that, as he obeyed the 
same law which we had transgressed, so he sulfered under that law the 
very punishment which we had incurred by transgression. What we in- 
tend is, that, we being the offenders, owed our own lives to justice, and 
that Goa, by accepting of the life of another in our stead, mercifully re- 
laxed the claims of his justice, and granted us a gracious remission. It is 
not so merely because he was paid by another person, (for, as in the case 
of pecuniary payment, this does not make the discharge a gratuitous re- 
mission,) but because that person did not. and could not, pay the very 
thing which justice originally demanded, namely, the life of the sinner; 
though he paid a full equivalent for this, which justice was pleased to ac- 
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cept in our behalf. Thus, justice was satisfied, the debt was paid, and 
yet the person of the debtor was mercifully spared, and his debt gra- 
ciously remitted. 

If it should still be alleged that such a translation of our debt to Christ 
leaves no room for the actual remission of our sins On conversion, We re- 
ply that the same reasoning we had used above applies to the sinner even 
after the atonement has been made, The debt of our guilt was transfer- 
red to Christ, but not in the same manner in which it was due by us; for 
we owed personal punishment, which could not be transferred-to another, 
Still, therefore, we are personally criminal, and worthy of death ; so that, 
if forgiven, we have to thank the grace and mercy of God for having 
accepted of a satisfaction in our stead, and graciously imputing the merit 
of this satisfaction to us. The personal guilt of the sinner still remains 
to be graciously forgiven, though it is forgiven on the ground of the satis- 
faction of Christ. Afier he is forgiven, the sinner, though still worthy of 
death, is no longer obnoxious to it: The law can still charge him; but 
these charges are answered by the righteousness imputed to him. 

Though it is impossible to find a case among men corresponding in all 
respects with that of our redemption by Christ, we may refer, as an il- 
lustration of what we have advanced , to that of Paul and Onesimus. 
Onesimus had offended his master Philemon, and seems also to have con- 
tracted a pecuniary debt to him. Paul was anxious that his master should 
be reconciled to him, and to eflect this, engages to pay any debt that 
Onesimus might have incurred. “If he hath wronged thee, or oweth 
thee ought, put that on mine account; I Paul have written it with mine 
own hand, | will repay it.” Here the debt might be considered as paid ; 
and yet, as Onesimus was a criminal as well as a debtor, Paul beseeches 
Philemon to forgive him. ‘The payment of the debt was not inconsistent 
with the free forgiveness of the criminal. Philemon might still have re- 
fused to forgive the offence done to bim by his servant. But we shall 
suppose that he atcepted of Paul’s satisfaction; in this case, we may 
suppose him to have thus addressed his returning servant: “ I might have 
punished you for your evil deserts, but, for the sake of what Paul has 
done, who has satisfied me, I now treely receive you into my favor again, 
and forgive the wrong you have done me.” So Christ took upon him 
the debt of his people, inorder, that, being transferred to him, it might 
be remitted to them, and so “God for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven us.” 

Thus the conclusion to which we come by attending to the same dis- 
tinction, is quite the reverse of that drawn from it by Dr. Dwight and 
his followers. We maintain that there is not the slightest discrepancy 
or opposition between the grace of God, and the meritorious satisfaction 
of Christ, even viewing that satisfaction as the payment of the criminal 
debt of sinners. In the Scripture the grace of God is opposed to all 
merit on the part of the sinner himself, but never to that of his surety. 
So far from this, the grace of God and the purchase of the Saviour are 
uniformly combined, and each represented as enhancing the glory of the 
other. “In whom we have redemption through his blood, even the for- 
giveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace.” Being justified 
freely by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” Be- 
sides what has been already advanced to shew the compatibilityof these 
two things—full purchase and free pardon—let it be observed, 1st, that 
the grace of God was the originating cause of the whole work of re- 
demption. ‘The Scripture traces the whole to “ the good pleasure of his 
will,” to “ his great Jove wherewith he loved us.” Let none suppose, 
from what we have said, that we hold that Christ purchased for us the 
grace, the love, or the mercy of God. No; this was beyond all pur- 
chase, and would have been “no more grace,” had it been purchased. 
What he purchased for us was the fruits, the effects, the blessings of that 
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grace. But the grace or love of God itself, so far from being purchased, 
was that which provided the purchase. In so far, therefore, as respected 
the love of God, all that the purchase of Christ effected was to open ap 
a way in which it might be honorably and consistently exercised towards 
guilty man. I[nestimating the gratuitous nature of the gospel salvation, 
we must ascend to the original cause, which pervades and gives its char- 
acter to the whole. The redemption of Christ was only one of the 
means devised in infinite wisdom, whereby the grace of God might be 
manifested in the pardon of guilty man. It was subordinate to his grace ; 
and according to the old maxim, subordinata non pugnant, “things sub- 
ordinate are not inconsistent with each other,” there was a perfect har- 
mony between them. 2dly. Consider that God the Father himself was 
at the expense of providing the satisfaction. It was not as if he had re- 
ceived this satisfaction from another being: “God purchased the church 
with his own blood.” The union betwixt the Father and the Son ren- 
ders the transaction between them altogether peculiar and extraordinary. 
There was no extrinsic influence employed to bear upon the Divine mind: 
“the covenant of peace was between them both.” Each, however, may 
be viewed as bearing their own share in the expense of the work; for 
while it devolved on the Son to pay the price immediately into the hands 
of Divine Justice, it became the Father to “ make him perfect through 
suffering.” “God spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all.” 
“God loved us, and gave his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 
Here the creditor not only freely forgives the debt, but comes forward 
in the most generous manner, and pays the debt out of his own exche- 
quer. And yet some of the debtors, thus forgiven, have the assurance 
to step forward, and ask, ‘If Christ has paid the debt for sinners—how 
can they be said to be pardoned or delivered by grace?’ 3dly. Let it be 
noticed, that though pardon was an act of justice to the Surety, it is an 
act of free grace to the sinner. Dr. Dwight and his friends are constantly 
putting such questions as these, “If an equivalent is paid for our redemp- 
tion, may we not, on the ground of justice, demand salvation! Is not 
God then bound in justice to forgive the sinner’ And where then is the 
room for pardon?” ‘These questions proceed on the supposition, already 
shewn to be groundless, that we hold the pecuniary view of the satisfac- 
tion of Christ, which they are pleased to ascribe to us; but, according 
to the principles laid down, we may hold, with perfect consistency, that 
in bestowing pardon, God performs an act of justice to his Son, while 
he confers upon us a boon of absolute and unmerited grace. Besides, 
the terms of the questions are invidiously and erroneously stated. No 
believer in Christ, we will venture to say, ever imagined that God was 
bound in justice to him, to forgive his sins ; or thought of demanding salva- 
tion as something due to him. He feels that he is only worthy of death, 
and this keeps him humble even when assured of salvation. But can it 
be denied that God has bound himself, has pledged his justice for the sal- 
vation of the sinner? Is it not said, that “if we confess our sins, he is 


faithful and just to forgive us our sins?” and “ that he hath set forth his 


Son a propitiation through faith in his blood for the forgiveness of sins, 
that he might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus?” 
And to whom is he faithful and just, but to himself and to his own Son, 
to whose meritorious sacrifice he has respect in justifying the ungodly ? 
Pardon, then, is an act of justice, as well as of mercy; these two have 
“met together and kissed each other,” in the blessed work of our recon- 
ciliation. It does not follow from this, however, that God is bonnd in 
justice to confer salvation on all men; this absurdity belongs exclusively 
to the doctrine of universal redemption. It is only in regard to the elect, 
considered as in Christ their federal head, that justice has thus become 
pledged ; and the duty of faith is to realize and rejoice in this pledge as 
Vor. XII. 35 
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given in his word. “Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s 
elect ?” 

Dr. Dwight asserts, indeed, the necessity of an atonement, but then 
this atonement consisted in nothing more than in Christ having “ render- 
ed to the law, character, and government of God, such peculiar honor as 
to make it consistent with their unchangeable nature and glory, that sin- 
ners should, on the proper conditions, be forgiven.” (Sermon 64.) That 
is, as he expresses it elsewhere, “Christ aecomplished something, without 
which man would not have been redeemed from the bondage of death and 
sin.” (Sermon 38.) It is plain, that, according to this doctrine, Christ 
can in no proper sense of the term be called our Redeemer ; he merely 
did something without which we could not be redeemed. The Holy Spi- 
rit may, with as much propriety, U2 called our Redeemer; for it is cer- 
tain that he “acccomplishes something, without which man would not 
have been redeemed.” Nay, even the minister who brings the tidings of 
salvation is equally entitled on this ground to the designation. Thus this 
blessed name loses its signification: our tongue must falter when we ut- 
ter it, lest the very sound should beguile us. ‘The Doctor tells us that 
“we are not, in the literal sense, purchased at all.” But if no price 
whatever was paid for our redemption, if the blood of Christ was not a 
true and proper equivalent to procure our deliverance from the bondage 
of death and sin,—we cannot be said to have been purchased by him, in 
any sense of that term. We allow that the term is metaphorical, but 
the metaphor surely points to a real transaction; unless, indeed, the 
Doctor means to say that Christ only redeems us metaphorically, and 
that we are saved from death, as Isaac was, “in a figure.” We wish to 
know, then, what was the nature of this transaction? It will not do to 
say merely, that Christ made it consistent with the honor of justice that 
sinners should be forgiven. We admit this, but desire to know what he 
did, in order to render this consistent with the honor of justice? The 
Doctor answers, “he accomplished something.” And we ask, in return, 
what could this “something” be, but a plenary satisfaction to divine jus- 
tice? If, as he elsewhere admits, it would have been inconsistent with 
justice to have forgiven the sinner without an atonement, it 1s impossible to 
conceive how it could become consistent with justice, except the atonement 
had made satisfaction to that attribute; for, what made it inconsistent 
with justice to forgive the sinner, but just this, that justice demanded the 
death of the sinner’? ‘To forgive sin, therefore, in consistency with jus- 
tice, must necessarily imply that this demand has been answered, or, in 
some way or other, satisfied. : 

To avoid this conclusion, which seems inevitable, the Doctor and his 
party have recourse to a distinction between distributive justice, and 
what they call public or benevolent justice; understanding by the former 
that justice which distributes good or evil to men according to their de- 
serts, and by the other some other kind of justice of their own contrivance, 
which consults the general good of the universe. ‘To satisfy the claims 
of this latter kind of justice, they suppose Christ to have suffered and 
died. Without entering, at present, into the examination of such a dis- 
tinction, which has no foundation in Scripture, it is sufficient to observe, 
that if Christ suffered under the hand of justice at all, he must have sat- 
isfied its claims upon al] those for whom he suflered; that justice must 
always act according to law; and that, as there is but one law, by which 
the sinner is condemned, and by which he shall be judged, so it must 
have been to answer the claims of that law that this surety died. 

That Christ, by the all-perfect obedience and satisfaction which he ren- 
dered to the precepts of the law and the demands of justice, paid down 
a true and proper price or ransom for the deliverance of his people from 
the bondage of wi and death; in other words, that he did that which 
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rocured them a right and title to the enjoyment of pardon and eternal 
ife, isa truth so clearly stated in the gospel, and lies so close to the 
foundation of the Christian’s hope, that it is matter of astonishment that 
any professing to believe that gospel, and to cherish that hope, should 
have thought of denying it. What is it that constitutes the ground of 
the Christian's title to pardon and eternal happiness?! Is it the grace of 
God? Certainly not. It is nothing else than the surety righteousness of 
his blessed saviour. The grace of God has provided that righteousness 
for him, has revealed it, has brought it nigh, applies it, and will reign, 
through the application of it, unto eternal life. But it is the merit of 
the Redeemer’s righteousness that entitles him to life. There is no other 


way in which the merit of another can entitle us to a blessing, except in i! 
ai the way of its being imputed to us, or accounted as ours in law; and if. 4 
é. when imputed, it conveys a title to life, the death of Christ, by which it f 
$ was wrought out, must have possessed a meritorious value to procure, f 
bi and, let us say it now without hesitation, to purchase that and all other j 
* blessings for his people. “ Ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, f 
Cr, as silver and gold, but with the precious blood of Christ.” “Ye are 
“4 bought with a price.” iy 
We cannot conclude without again warning our readers, especially any if 
young aspirants to the ministry who may peruse these pages, from being 
led astray by the plausible reasonings of this school. ‘They will find, 
we trust, on serious and candid consideration, that they proceed from an 
ill-judged attempt to bring the ways and thoughts ef God into a closer 
correspondence with the ways and thoughts of man. Aiming to exalt 
one attribute of the Deity at the expense of all the rest, they, in reality, 
; obscure the glory of the grace of God. 
“ae The quotation we have made from Dwight is sufficient to show where 
¥ the system would lead us. It makes no provision for the return of the 
e: sinner, and leaves the Saviour himself without any security of seeing 
aoa the travail of his soul. It suspends both the grace of God and the justi- 
= fication of the sinner, on certain conditions to be performed, and certain 
“ dispositions to be cherished by us; and leaves us, after all, with nothing 


but a bare hope that we may be forgiven, if these conditions are proper- 
ly fulfilled. At the same time, it shuts in our face the great “door of 
hope” opened in the revalation of “the redemption purchased by Christ,” 
leaving us no other ground to build upon but the mere grace and good 
pleasure of God. And it involves the gross and degrading conclusion, 
that God is condemning sinners every day to everlasting perdition, though 
something had been done which rendered it quite consistent with his jus- 
tice to have forgiven them! 
We may mention also, that we were sorry to find Andrew Fuller, in 
his excellent little work, entitled, **the Gospel its own Witness,” compro- 
mising the doctrine of Christ’s purchase, and puzzling his brains to very 
little purpose with the distinction between debtor and criminal. The ex- 
ia ample is useful to teach us, that, before we adopt, or at least publish, 
views inconsistent with the obvious tenor of Scripture, and which re- 

bo quire us to explain away its most familiar phrases, it would be well to 
fe study what has been already written in their vindication. Tirvs. 
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) bs (Continued from page 251.) 

) a But, Sir, you call yourself an honest man, and honest men will pay 


their debts: you own yourself a sinner too, and sins are debts due to 
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God. How are these debts to be discharged? They are a most enor- 
mous sum; and when felt, prove an heavy load ; and if not cancelled, must 
bring eternal ruin. Do you think of this matter, Sir? It is a weighty 
business. 

Yes, yes, Doctor, | have had some thoughts about it, and do not ap- 
prehend much danger or much trouble here. I must repent ; and amend ; 
and do what I can; and Christ will do the rest. Some debts 1 shall pay 
myself, a decent part of the shot, and Jesus must discharge the rest of the 
reckoning. This is our parish way of paying sinful debts, and seems a 
very good way. We desire no betrer, and only wish to pay our neigh- 
bour’s debts as easily. What think youof it Doctor? sure you can have 
no objection here. 

Indeed, Sir, this way of paying sinful debts, as easy as it seems to you, 
would ruin me effectually. The wages of sin is death ; and if 1 must pay 
off only one sin, lam ruined; for that debt is death. So of course I die, 
and perish. No help is found for me inthis way. Either I must be for- 
given wholly, or wholly be undone. . 

This method of payment would make you a bankrupt presently, and 
ruin you eternally. Pray, examine it a little closer. First, you talk of 
repenting. ‘True; repentance goes before forgiveness.* But you speak 
as if repentance was your own work; whereas the Bible says, it is the 
gift of God: Acts xi. 18. 2 Tim. ii. 25. and Jesus is exalted up on high, 
to give it. Acts v. 31. You had better pray for repentance, than try to 
syuceze it from a millstone ; and such is every heart by nature. No kind 
relentiug is found there, till Jesus sends it. What your own hands bestow 
ean avail nothing, but will need to be repented of. And where God gives 
repentance, it is never meant to purchase pardon. For tears pay no debts. 
They will not pay your neighbor’s: and much less God’s, which are 
weighty debts indeed. 

Repentence is designed to make the heart loathe sin, through a sense of 
its deep pollution ; and dread sin, through a feeling of its guilty burden. 
Thus the heart becomes acquainted with its nakedness and ruin, is broke 
down and humbled, and forced to fly to Jesus Christ, and seek deliverance 
by grace alone. Nor is the business quickly done. When the heart is 
conscious of its misery, it will try a thousand legal tricks to shake its 

itched shirt off; but wearied out at length with endless disappointment, 
it falls at Jesus’ feet, and meekly takes up Peter’s prayer, Lord, save, or 
I perish. 

Patter repenting, you talk of amending. Ay, tobe sure: no repentance 
can be true without amendment. But you seem to think your heart only 
wants amending, and may be mended just as easy as your coat. Truly, 
Sir, it wants new making; and no real mending can be found without 
new making. All the rest is varnish; which may please yourself, and 
satisfy a neighbor, but will not pass with God. A blackmoor painted 
white, is but a blackmoor still; and gives the image of a decent modern 
Christian. Your conduct may be much reformed; but your heart, unless 
created new, will be full of earthliness and uncleanness, and remain the 
devil’s forge and workshop still. No thorough change is made, until the 
work begins above, and God creates the heart anew. When repentance 
is bestowed, David’s prayer will suit you well, Greate in me aclean heart, 
and renew a right spirit within me. Nay, do not pout at David; your 
heart and eyes are teeming with uncleanness too, and make you stand in 
woful need of David's prayer. 

But supposing God should bless you with a new heart and right spirit, 
and thereby cause you to walk in his statutes, Ezek. xxxvi, 26, 27, still I 
iii ask, what becomes of past arrears? Nocompensation yet is made for for- 
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mer trespasses. Doing present duty cannot pay off past debts; yet these 
debts must be discharged, or you are ruined ; and you have no overplus 
to pay a single debt; nay you are running deeper into debt daily, by do- 
ing what you ought not, and leaving undone what you ought to do. Still 
your deserved wages every day and every hour isdeath. Let me remind 
you once again of Peter’s prayer, Lord, save, or I perish. 

Lastly, you say, | must do what I can, and Christ will do the rest. 
This is the common cry, the general run; and is thought a safe and easy 
passage for a Christian. But the passage is too strait and hazardous for 
me; I dare not venture my own soul upon it. Supposing you have will 
and power for duty, then | ask, Do you pray as much as you can, or read 
the scripture as much as you can, or relieve the poor as much as you can, 
or visit the sick as much as youcan’? Do you deny yourself as much 
as you cum ; and watch against sin as much as you can; or do any one 
duty as much as you can? Indeed you do not, and you know you do 
not. Butif you put salvation on this footing, of doing what you can, 
and have not done it, what sentence can you look for from the Lord, but 
this? Out of thy own mouth I will judge thee. Luke xix. 22. 

If this plea, of doing what you can, will not abide a trial, no other 
plea remains but doing what you wil/, or what you please, and making 
Jesus Christ do all the rest. But you dare not urge this plea: it is too 
shameful and barefaced fer any mortal to avow it. Now, Sir, if you are 
not able to abide the trial, of doing what you can ; and dare not urge the 
shameful plea, of doing what you wi//; how is it possible for you to be 
saved by your doings! Either a full pardon and a free salvation must 
be granted through Jesus Christ a/one, or you are undone by your doings, 
cast and lost for ever. 

Perhaps you think that Christ came to shorten man’s duty, and make it 
more feasible, by shoving a commandment out of Moses’ tables, as the 
papists have done; or by clipping and paring all the commandments, as 
the moralists do. Thus, sincere obedience, instead of perfect, is now 
considered as the law of works. 

But, Sir, if Jesus Christ came to shorten man’s duty, he came to give 
us a licence to sin. For duty cannot be shortened without breaking com- 
mandments. And thus Christ becomes a minister of sin with a witness, 
and must be ranked at the head of antinomian preachers. 

And what do you mean by sincere obedience! It is a pretty expres- 
sion, and serves many pretty purposes. It sears a conscience notably, 
and daubs the face of Jesus Christ wonderfully; and has so vague a 
meaning, it will signify any thing, or nothing, just as you please. It is 
satan’s catch-word for the gospel; and upon his gates might be truly 
written, Room for sincere obedience. 

But what is it? If sincere obedience means any thing, it must signify 
either doing what you can, or doing what you will. So we are got up- 
on the old swampy ground again, are sinking apace into a quagmire, and 
shall be strangled presently unless we retire. 

Jesus Christ is so far from intending to pare away Moses’ tables, that 
he carries every commandment to its utmost extent. A wanton look is 
declared to be adultery ; and a wrathful heart is deemed murder; and 
the man, who calls his neighbor a fool, is threatened with hell-fire. This 
does not look like shortening man’s duty, and making it sit more easy on 
a squeamish stomach. Surely this preaching cries out mainly against 
sincere obedience ; a doctrine sweetly framed to set the heavenly gates 
wide open for drunkards, whoremongers, and all men. 

Jesus says expressly, that he did not come to destroy the law, by weak- 
ning or shortening Moses’ tables; and he assures us, that whoever shall 
break the /east commandment, and teach men to do so, shall be Jeast in 
the kingdom of heaven, or farthest from it. 
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If another witness is needful, we may call in St. James, who is just at 
hand, and a favorite with the champions for works and sincere obedience. 
But the good apostle happens to be rather sturdy in this matter, and de- 
clares, that if aman should keep the whole law, except in one point, he is 

et guilty of all. James ii. 10. A failure in a single article ruins him. 
hoever breaks the least command, or neglects the least duty, thereby 
rocures to himself as solid a title to eternal misery, as the man who 
reaks all the commandments every day of his life. Which is designed 
to shew the absolute impossibility of being justified in any manner by 
our works. 

Why, Doctor, you amaze me mightily. I never heard such language 
in my life before. Our parish Doctor does not treat his patients in this 
rough manner. Surely you have overshot the mark. What is really 
just and equitable among men, will be just and equitable with God. And 
is any thing found among- men, that bears a resemblance to this proceed- 
ing of God? 

Yes. Sir, enough is found in every country, and in your own land, to 
justify God herein. Many crimes are punished with death in Britain, 
and the punishment is inflicted for a single crime. The law does not 
inquire, whether you have offended often, but whether you have offended 
once. It tries you fora single offence; and if found guilty, will con- 
demn vou without mercy. Now if human laws are not taxed with injus- 
tice, though they doom a man to die for a single act of treason, murder, 
robbery, or forgery, why should Cod’s law be thought unjust, because it 
punishes a single crime with death? . 

However, you must not mistake St. James’ meaning. He does affirm, 
that a single breach of God’s law deserves eternal death, as well as ten 
thousand ; yet he does not say, that small and great offenders will have 
equal punishment. No: mighty sinners will be mightily tormented. 
Men’s future torment will be suited to the number and the greatness of 
their crimes. Yet moderate offenders can have small consolation from 
hence, because the shortest punishment is eternal, and the coldest place 
in hell will prove a hot one. 

Sir, by your countenance, I perceive you are not yet disposed to re- 
nounce sincere obedience. And though unable to maintain your ground, 
you are not willing to give up your arms, and ask our noble Captain 

varter, to save your life. Let the matter take a little more sifting. 
You seemed to complain of God, for making death the wages of a single 
sin; but you might have reason to complain, if God had made sincere 
obedience a condition of salvation, because no man understands what it 
means. Much talked of it is, like the good man in the moon, yet none 
could ever ken it. Idare defy the scribes and all the lawyers in the 
world, to tell me truly what sincere obedience is. Whether it means the 
doing half my duty, or three quarters, or one quarter, or one fiftieth, or 
one hundredth part. Where must we draw the line of sincere obedi- 
ence’? It surely needs a magic wand to draw it. And can we think 
that God would leave a matter of such moment at such dreadful hazard ? 
Whatever is made a condition ina human or divine covenant, be that 
condition less or more, sincere or perfect obedience, it must be executed 
punctually, from first to last, or the covenant is forfeited. On this ac- 
count, conditions in a covenant always are, and must be marked out pre- 
cisely. Yet here, sincere obedience is called a condition, and no one 
knows what it is; nor will allow this poor unmeaning thing, whatever it 
is, to be absolutely binding. Itis a condition and no condition: just as 
much grace as you choose, aud as many or as few good works as you 
please. O fine condition! Surely Satan was the author of it. 

When human law-givers judge a crime deserveth death, and make it capi- 
tal, they always draw the lme of death, and mark the crime exactly, that all 
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may know what it is, and when they do commit it. And if Cod hath 
made sincere obedience the conditiun of salvation, he would certainly 
have drawn the line, and marked out the boundary precisely, because 
our life depended on it. : 

If some Utopian prince should frame a body of laws, and declare that 
every one, who did not keep the laws sincerely, as well as ever he could, 
should die, this pleasant sanction would make a dull Beeotian grin ; and 
when the judges took a circuit in this fairy land, each assize would prove 
a maiden one, no doubt. Now if such a constitution would be hooted at 
among men, as the utmost foolishness of folly, can we think the wise 
God would adopt such a system ? ; 

Sincere obedience is called the condition of salvation; but God has 
drawn no line to mark the boundary ; therefore every man must draw 
the line for himself. Now, Sir, observe the consequence: mark how 
this ravelled clew winds up, and shews its filthy bottom. One prays on 
Sundays, but at no other time: that is his line of devotion, Another 
only prays in a tempest: that is his iine. And a third will only pray 
when he is sick or dying.—One is mellow once a week, and staggers 
home, but keeps upon his legs: that is his line of sobriety. Another 
gets much tipsy every night, but drinks no spiritous liquors: that is his 
line. Anda third will take a dram stoutly, but declares. sincerely that 
he cannot help it: he should be dead without it. One does not break the 
bond of wedlock, but casts a wanton look upon his maid: that is his line 
of chastity. Another has no wife, but keeps a whore; that is his line. 
And a third has both a wife and a whore. What must we say to these 
things! They are all condemned: but if God has drawn no boundary, 
man must draw it, and will draw it, where he pleaseth. Sincere obedi- 
ence thus becomes a nose of wax; and is so fingered, as to fit exactly 
every human face. I look upon this doctrine as the devil’s master-piece, 
the most ingenious trap that ever was contrived by him. Where other 
woful doctrines slay a thousand, this will slay ten thousand. Talking of 
sincere obedience, and of doing what we can, is mighty plausible: it 
sounds well, and looks decent ; but opens a dreadful sluice for the profli- 
gate, and erects a noble pillar for the deist. . 

I cannot think that the growth of deism is chiefly owing to the growth 
of immorality. A person will not surely choose to be a deist, because 
he grows more wicked: he will not merely reject Jesus Christ, because 
he stands in more need of him. But a man becomes a deist, by hearing 
of sincere obedience, and believing there is meritinit. Now the price 
of merit is not fixed in a protestant market: it is much talked of, but not 
rated. He therefore sets what price he pleaseth on his own merit; and 
pays his heavy debts off, as a neighboring state one did, by raising the 
currency of his coin. ‘Thus, though he may have been enormously wick- 
ed, yet by the fancied merit of a few good works in life, or by a charita- 
ble sum bequeathed at his death, he goes ina fiery chariot up to heaven, 
unless he chance to be kidnapped in the way by satan. 

If works are a condition iu the gospel-covenant, then works must make 
the whole of it. Sincere obedience, as a condition, will lead you una- 
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voidably up to perfect obedience. 


Ne intermediate point can be assigned, 


where vou may stop. 


All the commands of God are inforced by the 


same authority. 


He that saith, 


‘ommit no adultery, saith also, Do not 


kill. And if you aliow one duty to be absolutely binding, you must al- 
low all the rest. For they all stand upon the same footing. 

But perhaps you think, though all the commands of God are binding, 
they bind only to a certain degree : and hence the gospel-covenant is call. 
ed acovenant of grace. ‘Then I ask, Sir, what is that degree? How 
far must we go, and where may we stop! You cannot mark the limit, 
and God does assign none. Yet if this had been the tenor of the gospel- 
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covenant, he would have marked that degree precisely, because my life 
depended upon knowing it. 

hat saith your Bible ? How readest thou? Does it allow you to be 
guilty ef adultery or murder, or blasphemy, or perjury, or theft to a cer- 
tain degree? Indeed it does not. Or may you indulge a measure of an- 
ger, or envy, or malice, or lying? Indeed you may not. My testament 
says, put away from you all bitterness and wrath, and anger, and clamor, 
and evil speaking, with all malice. Ephes. iv. 31. And it commands 
you not only to abstain from all evil, but from all appearance of it 
1 Thess. v. 22. 

Thus you can neither exclude any kind of duty, nor any degree of each 
kind. But the moment you seek to be justified in any measure by obedi- 
—, that moment you fall from grace, and become a debtor to do the whole 
aw. 

God has proposed no more than two covenants. The first was wholly of 
works, which says, do and dive; and gives the man a title unto life, who 
shall keep the Jaw perfectly. The second covenant is wholly of grace, 
which says, believe and be saved. In this covenant, salvation is fully pur- 
chased by Jesus Christ, and freely applied to the sinner by his Spirit. 
Grace lays the foundation, and grace brings forth the top stone with 
shouting. Glory be to God for this grace. 

Now the first covenant is allowed on all hands to be too hard; and the 
second is thought by most to be too easy, and would fall to pieces, unless 
shoared up by sincere obedience. Accordingly, by the help of this rot- 
ten buttress, men have patched up a third covenant, consisting partly of 
works and partly of grace. In which the sinner owns himself indebted 
something, he knows not what, to Jesus Christ; and takes the rest, be 
what it will, to himself. The captain and the soldier make a joint purse, 
and purchase a crown between them. ‘The soldier wins some gold to 
make the crown, and Jesus studs it round with diamonds. O rare soldier ! 
He must not ascribe salvation unto God and the Lamb, as the saints do, 
(Rev. vii. 9, 10.) but to the Lamb and the soldier. 

This mixed covenant is the darling of nature. It both cherisheth our 
vanity, and opens a door for licentiousness. The judaizing Christians, 
mentioned in the Acts, were the first who began to adulterate the gos- 
pel, by blending the covenants, and secking to be justified by faith and 
works conjointly. They did not consider the precepts of the gospel, as 
a rule of life, but as a bond of the covenant. And they were led into 
this error, partly by a constitutional pride which is common to all; and 
ay d by a national prejudice which was peculiar to themselves. Moses 

ad been their law-giver, and works were the letter of his covenant. Of 

course they would be tenacious of 4 law of works, and as unwilling to 
give up their oldlaw-giver, as an husband is to part with the wife of his 
youth. Moses had reigned long over them, and they gloried in being his 
disciples ; but Jesus now would be their king. And like a besieged peo- 
ple, who are driven to the last extremity, if they cannot keep the con- 
queror out, they will make the best terms they can for themselves and 
their prince. If Moses must not reign alone, he shall be seated near the 
conqueror, and they will swear fealty to both. 

Wherever these judaizing Christians came, and found men disposed, as 
they are naturally, tor the wixed covenant, they always preached circum- 
cision to them, saying Except ye be circumcised. ye cannot be saved. Acts 
xv. 1. And they preached right, if the gospel be a mixed covenant of 
faith and works. For in such a covenant, there is just the same reason 
for circumcision as for baptism. If you desire benefit from the cove- 
nant of grace, you must be baptised: and if you seek advantage from the 
covenant of works, you must be circumcised. A rite of initiation is ap- 
pointed unto both the covenants; and you cannot enter into both without 
partaking of the double rite. 
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Are you free of the mercer’s company, and desirous to be incorporated 
among the sadler’s?' You must undergo a second initiation. The former 
rites have made you a free mercer, but cannot make you a free sadler. 
So, if you join mount Sinai to mount Sion, and would partake of benefit 
from both the covenants, you must undergo a double initiation, because 
the rites are different. Baptism will no more admit you into Moses’ 
temple than circumcision can receive you into the church of Christ. 

Allowing therefore that the gospel covenant is a mixed one, of works 
and grace, the judaizing Christians did not preach amiss, when they said, 
Except ye be circumcised, ye cannot be saved. You expect, say they, a 
share of your salvation from the covenant of works; but no profit can 
you have from that covenant, till you have fairly entered it by circum- 
cision. 

And does it not seem equitable, in this mixed covenant, that the Sabbath 
should be equally divided between the Jewish service and the gospel 
worship? You are half ‘a Jew in heart, Sir, though not in profession; 
and having abundantly more cause to sacrifice a bullock to Jehovah, than 
the wise man of Athens had to kill a cock for Esculapius, and thus at his 
death infatuate the doctrine of his life. 

However, Sir, at all events you must be circumcised, if your mixed 
covenant be a true one. And you have only this alternative, either to 
reject the covenant, or to admit of circumcision. And since you seem 
unwilling to give up your works, I must send a Jewish rabbi, or some 
Hebrew professor to your house, with a pruning knife. 

No, Doctor, hold there ; more words than one to this bargain.—I de- 
sire to hear no more of circumcision; and the thought of your pruning 
knife so bewilders me, that I have dropt all the ends of your discourse 
about sincere obedience. Could you pick the threads up again, and wrap 
them in a little compass? 

I will try to oblige you, Sir. And first, sincere obedience is no where 
mentioned in the gospel asa condition of salvation. Butif it were a 
condition, sure it would have been expressly mentioned, because of its 
high importance. Yet the Bible is not only silent in this matter, but as- 
serts the contrary. St. Paul declares roundly, We are saved by grace 
through fuith : not of works, lest any man should boast. Ephes. ii. 8, 9 
The reason added, Lest any man should boast, plainly shuts out all works 
of sincere obedience, as a condition. For though these works are often 
small enough, yet if the condition is fulfilled by them, such is human 
vanity, they would afford a ground for boasting. Therefore, to dig the 
whole cankered root of merit up, and give all the glory of salvation 
unto God and the Lamb, the apostle says absolutely, [tis of grace ; not 
of works. Works have no share in the covenant of grace as a condition 
of life; they are only the fruit of salvation freely bestowed, and the 
genuine evidence of a true faith, which works by love. 

Again, if because obedience is inculcated inthe covenant of grace it 
is thought to be required asa condition of salvation; and though not 
mentioned expressly, is certainly intended. Then | ask, whatis the con- 
dition! It is highly needful for me to know it, and to know it perfectly, 
because my life depends upon it. I suppose sincere obedience must mean 
something short of perfect. Pray, Sir, how much short? Half an inch, 
or half a mile? Where must 1 draw my line, and fix my staff’ The 
Bible has not told me, and you cannot tell me, nor all the scribes in 
Christendom. So, lam brought to a fine pass! Here my life depends 
on a condition, which must be performed, and I know nothing of it, nor 
can know, and yet am ruined if | take a step too short. Oh, Sir, if sin- 
cere Obedience had been a condition of salvation, God would certainly 
have shewn me how. much short it comes of perfect; and have marked 
out the line exactly, whither I must go, and where I might stop. 


Vor. XII. 36 
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Further, you describe sincere obedience, by doing what you can ; and 
thus explain one loose expression by another full as loose. I call the ex- 
pression loose, not merely for its loose meaning, but for its loose tenden- 
cy. And here we may behold the subtilty of satan, who blinds our eyes 
with such expressions, as bear a decent countenance, and seem to have a 
meaning, yet leave us wholy in the dark, or leave us at full liberty to put 
any soft construction on them. Yet if men were honest, they might see, 
that doing what they can means nothing more, in plain English, than do- 
ing what they will; and if they are tried by the rule of doing what they 
can they must be all condemned, because they daily do such things as 
they need not and ought not, and leave undone other things which they 
might do and ought to do. 
Here it may be noted, that what is called by plain men, sincere obedience, 
is entitled by the scribes a remedial law, or the law of love. They are all 
cankered branches from the same cankered stock; and their number is 
convenient. A troop looks well. They serve as pretty loop-holes, to 
i play hide-and-seek in. No wonder that the foot is often shifted, when 
the ground is miry. Men will make au hundred hind of laws, but God 
~ has only two, the daw of works, and the law of faith. Rom. iii 27. And 
what has been urged against sincere obedience, equally affects a remedi- 
al law, the law of love, and all their Jewish kindred. They must stand 
| or fall together. 
Lastly, sincere obedience, as a condition, can only terminate in per- 
fect obedience. No middle point can be assigned, where you may stop. 
No kind of duty can be excluded, nor any degree of each kind. Thus 
"1 you are unavoidably thrust upon a perfect law of works, and become a 
debtor to do the whole law. And if you dare not rest on a perfect obe- 
dience, unceasingly performed from the first day to the last, there is no 
other resting for you, but on Jesus Christ alone. He must be your all ; 
and he will be your all, or nothing. 

\ Thus I have gathered up my ends, respecting this matter; and I trust 

you see at length, that sincere obedience is nothing but a jack-o-lanthorn, 
dancing here and there and every where : no man could ever catch him, 
but thousands have been lost by following him. A cripple might as well 
rest upon his shadow for support, as your heart depend upon the phan- 
tom of sincere obedience. 

Your mixed covenant is a mere bubble, blown up by the breath of 
pride. It has neither got a foot in heaven, nor a foot on earth, but is 
pendulous in the air, and rests upon a castle floating in the clouds, which 
threatens downfall and ruin every moment. Woe be to the man that is 
seated on it. Yet this castle, though the fabric of a vision, is the glory 
of a modern Christian; and, being built upon the clouds, has been reckon- 
ed safe from gun shot; but I trust the cloud is burst, and the phantom 
disappears. 

“ste (To be continued. ) 
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Art. VI. On the Observance of Sacramental Fasts. 


[The late Dr. Anderson in his pamphlet, entitled ‘* A Word in Season,” addressed, 
by way of letter, to the Rev. John Hemphill, speaking of the fruits of the union which 
gave rise to the Associate Reformed Church, has the following judicious remarke on 
the subject of Fasting as connected with the dispensation of the Lord’s Supper. ] 


_.,' A sizth fruit of the union formerly described, is an aitack upon the 
practice of having humiliation days before and thanksgiving days after 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. This attack appears to me highly 
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blaméable, as it was unprovoked: nobody, at least as far as I know, av- 
ing proposed that any addition should be made to the Directory for pub- 
lic worship, with regard to these days; nobody having represented ‘the 
observance of them as essential or indeed properly any part of the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper. Only as the public setting apart some time 
for those exercises, which are undoubtedly seasonable before and after 
the communion, was a mean of helping Christians in their private and 
personal exercise : so it was blameable in church members to neglect op- 
portunities, when they were offered, of attending on such exercises. This 
was particularly plain with regard to the exercise of humiliation; which 
cannot be denied to be an appointed mean of promoting self-examination. 
It is not hereby meant, that persons ought to set apart some time for hu- 
miliation, whenever they examine themselves: for Christians are to ex- 
amine themselves daily. But itis meant, that the dedicating of some 
time occasionally to that self-abasing exercise is an appointed mean of 
promoting the habit of self-examination ; and therefore it will often be 
requisite that it should accompany such more formal and solemn essays 
to examine ourselves, as that which is enjoined in 1 Corinth. xi. 28. Let 
a man examine himself and sv let him eat of that bread and drink of that 
cup. Nor does any instance occur of persons being justly charged with 
superstition, merely for going about one commanded duty before or after 
another; while the performance of each of them, separately considered, 
is agreeable to the Divine rule ; and while it does not hinder the per 
formance of any other duty. You yourself do not deny that a fast may 
be warrantably observed, when the condition of a congregation requires 
it, in connexion with the Lord’s Supper. And who ever pleaded for the 
observation of a fast by a congregation, when the condition of the con- 
gregation did not require it? Who ever said or thought, that a congre- 
gation should fast, if they had no other ground or cause of fasting than 
their purpose of communicating the following sabbath! The truth is, the 
prospect of that near approach to God at his table is not properly, in it- 
self, a cause of fasting or humiliation; but a solemn occasion that may 
well excite our attention to the causes of fasting both in our personal 
case and in that of the church. ‘The near prospect of the communion 
must have this effect, if we allow, that our exercise and frame of mind 
in going to the Lord’s table should be much the same with that which 
we ought to have in going out of time into eternity. In going to the 
Lord’s table we ought to expect a lifting up by the free grace of God in 
Christ ; but the scripture assures us, that humiliation before God usually 
goes before such a lifting up, Jam. iv. 9. 13. The preaching of the word 
in which the apostle enjoins ministers to be instant in season, out of sea- 
son, is necessary both before and after communicating, as an appointed 
mean of stirring up and encouraging church members to the exercises 
that are suitable on that occasion. Your distinction between ordinary 
and extraordinary ordinances or religious duties seems to have no foun- 
dation in the language of scripture or of the Westminster Assembly. 
According to the Larger Catechism all the ordinances of Christ are ordi- 
nary means whereby Christ communicateth to his church the benefits of 
his mediation; among which ordinances is religious fasting. When it is 
said in the 21st chapter of the Confession that the reading and hearing of 
the word, the singing of Psalms and the receiving of the sacriments, are 
all parts of the ordinary religious worship of God; besides religious oaths, 
vows, solemn fastings and thanksgivings upon special occasions ; it is not 
meant that oaths, vows, fastings and thanksgivings are not parts of the 
ordinary worship of God, as some seem to have understood this article ; 
but that they are parts of that worship distinguished by their occasional 
nature from those parts of it that are mentioned before. Great and nota- 
ble judgments felt or feared, and the taking place of an exraordinary pro- 
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vocation are, no doubt, eminent occasions of fasting; but the seeking of 
some special or particular blessing, such as, deliverance from a great 

backwardness to the duty of self-examination, and such special direction 

of our exercise, as is necessary to avoid the special danger of unworthy 

communicating is also a just occasion for fasting. We have need to seek 

of the Lord a right way as earnestly in going to the Lord’s table, as Ezra: 
sought it in going from the river Ahava to Jerusalem. Ezr, viii. 21.* 

“ Your scheme is certainly wrong and of a dangerous tendency, so far 
as it leads any to deny the peculiar solemnity of the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper, arising from the condescension of that near approach 
which a God in Christ makes to us in this ordinance, exhibiting and pre- 
senting himself to us in sensible signs; from the various exercises which 
are included in the duty of communicating; and from the mark of dis- 
tinction that God has put upon this ordinance above all others, in the 
special charge to examine ourselves before we partake of it, and in the 
special denunciation of God’s displeasure with the unworthy partakers. 

“Farther, though it is desirable, that communicating were more fre- 
quent; yet the celebration of the Lord’s Supper every day or every Lord’s 
day appears to be neither consistent with the nature of this ordinance, 
nor warranted by scripture. Such a frequency seems inconsistent with 
the nature of this ordinance: for the outward act of eating and drinking 
in this ordinance are appointed to be sensible signs and means of exciting 
our attention to the spiritual things signified. Now, such a frequent use 
of these outward acts, as that now supposed, seems to lessen their apti- 
tude to answer that end. The Lord’s Supper, as to the very outward 
form of it, is a feast. But to receive it every day is to use it as a com- 
mon meal. In speaking of the outward means of grace, is it not more 
agreeable to the scripture account of them, to consider the reading and 
hearing of the word and prayer as our common meals; and to consider 
the Lord’s Supper as a feast! The breaking of bread, in Acts ii. 42., is, 
no doubt, to be understood of the partaking of the Lord’s Supper. But, 
in v. 48, what is said of the first Christians, breaking bread from house to 
house, may be understood of their society in their common repasts. And 
though we read of their breaking bread, which may be understood of the 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper on the first day of the week, Acts xx. 7, 
yet it will not follow, that Christians then partook of that ordinance on 
every first day of the week. It is our Lord’s revealed will that we should 
often shew forth his death in this ordinance ; but he hath not said, that 
we should do so once in the week or once in the month. On the other 
hand, the import of the Divine command to communicate often and the 
communion which Christ allows his people in this ordinance are much 
disregarded by the practice of communicating only once in the year. 

“] shall only add, that it seems very preposterous for you and others 
to display so much intemperate zeal on this unnecessary controversy, 
bringing the heavy charge of superstition and will-worship against some 
religious exercises, of which you dare not say, that either the matter or 
manner or measure is unscriptural; merely because Christians find them 
seasonable and useful to their souls before a sacramental occasion. Does 
not this look like infatuation for men to be so clamorous, where there is 
no cause ; (for we have rather too little than too much of these exercises 
about sacraments and other occasions,) while they are in a great measure 
silent about a multitude of manifest errors and delusions which overspread 


the land?” 
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* Jejunia et preces, fasting as well as prayer is mentioned in ecclesiastical history the 
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Miscellaneous Matters. 


Art. VII. Miscellaneous Matters. 


A Svcaestion RESPECTING UNANIMITY.—That the visible church is lamentably divi- 
ded into sects and different denominations. is a fact, which need not, which cannot, 
and which should not, be concealed. This fact s d occasion st nous reflection, and 
searchings of heart, among all the friends of the Redeer ers kingdom. There must 
be an evil cause somewhere existing, which has produced, and “ hich is still keeping 
up these divisions ; or else all God’s people would be * like-minded, having the same 
love, being of one accord, of one mind;” and would *¥ ith one mind and one mouth 
glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” All ** we uld speak the same 
thing ; there would be no divisions amonte them, b i they would be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind and in the same judgment. W hatever then the evil cause 
may be, which is *‘letting” or hindering the approach of the glorious and happy pe 


riod when this shall be the state of Zion: it should and must be taken out of the way, 
before we can hope to see tt. But that such a period shall arrive, may be confidently 
and certainly expected. He, whose word shall stand when heaven and earth shall have 
passed away, hath said that * he will give his pe © ONE HRART and ONE W AY ve that 
‘‘the watchmen of Zion shall lift up the voice; with the voice ToGrETHER shall they 


sing ; for they shall see eve to eye, when the Lorp shall bri gy acaln Zion.” That 
the hastening of this glorious period should be the earnest and fervent prayer of all 
who love Zion and her peace, must be evident; but that all other scriptural and ration- 
al means for bringing 1: about should also be | ed with the utmost diligence, can 
not be less obvious to every intelligent Christian. Both the individual and united ef- 
fort of all the friends of Zion should be unremittingly directed to the attainment of so 
great and so desirable an event. 

Deeply impressed with the importance of unanimity in the visible church, and feel- 


ing persuaded that a greater and more yigorous effort towards accomplishing it than 
ing per g g 
has vet been made. or is now making, is the imperious duty of all the true Israel of 


God, the writer of this would suggest the propriety of holding meetings in different 
sections of the country, and in our cities, composed of ministers of the gospel and 


other friends of the peace and unanimity of Zion, for the purpose of discussing in a 
candid and brotherly and prayerful manner, the points of difference, whether in doc- 
trine, worship, or government, which may exist between the denominations to which 


they severally belong ; with the ulterior object kept constantly in view, in said discus- 
sions, of effecting, it possible, an entire uuanimity of sentiment, and of thas prepar- 
ing the way for a more united and unham) ered effort for promoting the cause of God 
throughout the world. The plan here suggested, it is thought, would, if carried into 
execution, be an excellent means of bringing Christians of different denominations to 
see eve toeve. None can deny that the end in view is all-in portant. Every rational 
and scriptural means, therefore, should be used in order to obtain it. 

If any consideration drawn from expediency or reason could add to the interest 
which the word of God gives to this subject, let the effect be duly considered which 
such a state of unanimity in the visible church would produce, in giving influence and 
strength to the church, and in giving effect to the efforts now making throughout the 
Christian world to suppress vice and immorality, to extend the knowledge of the Sav- 
iour among the heathen, to put to silence the gainsaying of the infidel. But let none 
say the object is chimerical, for He, whose words are all faithfulness and truth, has 
repeated his promise, to give his people one heart and one way. Jer. xxxii. 39.—Ezek. 
xi. 19. And-that nations and kingdoms sha]] be gathered together [united] to serve 
the Lorp. Ps. cii. 22. And he will surely bring it to pass. UNANIMITAS. 

Tre Associate Society or Inquiry.—The knowledge of church history relative 
to any period is an acquisition both interesting and important to every christian, and 
especially to those who are, or may be called, to maintain the cause of truth in a pub 
lic capacity. But as events, nearer in point of time, and having an obvious bearing on 
the present situation of an individual, have greater influence in exciting his attention, 
and determining him to pursue any particular course of conduct; so the history ot the 
church in our own times, is especially interesting and important to every friend of true 
religion. Influenced by such considerations, the students of the Associate Theological 
Seminary have formed themselves into a society of inquiry upon this subject. Their 
object (more particularly) is to obtain information respecting the state of the church in 
general, and especially of that branch with which they are more immediately connected ; 
also, the demands and prospects for ministerial labor, both in our own and foreign coun- 
tries. Now, as no systematic history, either of church or state, is ever written until some 
considerable time has elapsed, after the period to which it relates, so in order to gain 
their object it is necessary to have access to the religious papers and periodicals of the 
day, from which the condensed history of the church in our age is yet to be compiled. 
Accordingly they have established a reading room, into which they design collecting, 
as far as possible, al! publications of this description containing pertinent and useful 
information. It is also their intention to carry on a correspondence with such persons 
as may feel an interest in the object of their association. & this they wish to be con. 
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sidered as concurring with the generous designs of the Associate Synod, in already 
furnishing a considerable library, and in still making exertions to increase the same for 
their advantage. 

In most other theological institutions there are associations of a similar nature; and 
the extensive patronage received by them from a generous public encourages us to 
hope at least for a share, especially trom the conductors of the periodical press. It is 
the duty of all, but especially of Zion’s watchme, or those who, incompetent and un- 
worthy in themselves, are preparing to sustain this character, to be attentive and dis- 
cern the signs of the times. But without those means of information to which we 
have referred, no one can discharge this important duty. Inno other way can any one 
become accurately acquainted with the religious operations of the day, or the events of 
Providence which have a direct bearing upon the interests of Zion; and, therefore, 
he cannot determine whether the signs be good or bad; whether the cause of true pie- 
ty be advancing or receding, in the controversy between truth and error; nor can he 
justify or condemn, in the presence of those who have inquired and learned, but must 
remain mute and inactive, through fear of exposure; and must not attempt to inform 
those who are desiring to be made acquainted with the subject, lest he may prejudice 
their minds against that which is good in favor of that which is evil. Such information 
is especially necessary at the present time, when infidelity and Antichrist are exciting 
their united forces to overthrow the cause of divine truth, the kingdom of our Lord, 
and the present and future happiness of our race. 

As a society of inquiry we respectfully present these our views and wishes to a be- 
nevolent and Christian public. 

Persons disposed to aid us in the prosecution of the above design, by favoring us 
with religious publications and other donations, will please direct—The Associate So- 
ciety of Inquiry, Canonsburg, Penn. Signed, by order of Society, 

JOSEPH McKEEF, President. 

Sam’: Dournett, Secretary. 


Associate TaeotocicaL, Seminary, Cancnsburg, Dec. 16, 1835. 





An Ixquiry.—To what point should the Associate Church arrive, before it would be 
her duty to send ministers abroad ? J. M. 





Tur next Assemp_ty.—Much interest is felt in prospect of the meeting of the Ge- 
nera]) Assembly. In various points of view it will be a meeting of thrilling impor- 
tance, inasmuch as it will be called on to decide the destiny of the Presbyterian 
Church. The questions must be settled,—are the standards of the church authorita- 
tive or are they without authority? Have they a meaning or are they destitute of 
meaning? May they be received or may they be rejected at pleasure? If there be no 
difference between Calvinism and Pelagianism, let the Assembly so decide ; if ortho- 
doxy and heterodoxy are terms of equivalent import let the church know it through its 
supreme judicatory ; or if it be true that the formula of doctrine adopted by the Pres- 
byterian Church, may be legitimately interpreted as favoring two classes of sentiments 
directly opposite in their character, let the Assembly so pronounce, and then either 
abandon or remodel it. It would be unjust and cruel to keep the church in prolonged 
suspense ; the next Assembly should unequivocally decide whether our standards shall 
be sustained in promoting unity in the faith, or whether they shall be perverted with 
impunity in maintaining a diversity in faith. Well may all creeds be scorned, if that 
of the Presbyterian Church shal! be found to be so accommodating in its structure, as 
to be alike a shelter for truth and error. If it be a bond of union, let its character be 
asserted, but if it is destitute of all energy to effect this, let 1t be renounced as use- 
less. The duty of the General Assembly appears to us to be obvious; they should 
vindicate and sustain the doctrines of the church, whoever may suffer inconvenience 
by their decision. A wrong act may produce incurable evils. Evasion or compromise 
will prove alike disastrous; present difficulties can be healed only by a firm and decid- 
ed declaration, that no Presbyterian Minister can expect impunity in departing from 
the standards of the church, while he persists in remaining within its inclosures. Un- 
der this view who does not perceive the importance of an Assembly which will be re- 
garded as the arbiter in these questions? If ever wisdom and discretion and courage 
were required, they will be required by that body; and if ever the church agonized in 
prayer, they should importunately and devoutly supplicate the source of all holy influ- 
ences, to pour down upon that body, the wisdom which is profitable to direct, and the 
courage which will qualify them for arduous duty. We have not one private interest 
to secure, one ainbitious feeling to be gratified, but we feel deeply solicitous that the 
Assembly should, in the face of all difficulties, stand forth for the truth. Let the history 
of the church in all past ages admonish them of the danger of tampering with error. 
Once countenanced it will proceed with unmeasured stiides—each successive wave will 
tise higher, until the church is tossed and eventually ingulphed in the commotion. 

The materials of this Assembly are not yet oolnaiel together, but the time is ap- 
proaching when the Presbyteries will be called on to contribute their delegates. And 
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what shall be the character of these delegates? Shall they be orthodox, not merely in 
name but in action? The question should not be, who will go? but who shall he sent? 
The orthodox should be awake; they should select their wisest, their most experienc 
ed, and their staunchest men; who will not be afraid to fulfil the most difficult duties. 

Every effort is and will be used to secure a New School Assembly ; and it these ef- 
forts succeed in this one instance. every attempt hereafter on the part of the orthodox 
to secure the ascendancy will be futile. Now then is the favorable opportunity for ex- 
ertion, and we trust that every minister and elder who may hear our voice will give 
immediate attention to secure an orthodox representation to the Assembly. We speak 
not as partisans, but as lovers of the doctrines and order of the Presbyterian Church. 
Presbyterian, 


Art. VIII. Religious Intelligence. 


Soutu Arrica.—The population of the Cape colony amounts to 145,000. The go- 
vernment have established 24 schools, which contain 1,400 children. There are besides 
the domestic circulating schools, the parish Dutch schools, mission schools, higher 
schools, and Sunday and infant schools. The district of Albany, settled in 1820, has 
8 villages, 11 places of worship, and 15 schools, at which one-fourth of the population 
are enjoying instruction. The societies which are engaged in diffusing the gospel in 
South Africa are the United Brethren, London, Wesleyan, Glasgow, French Protes- 
tant, American Board, Rhenish, Berlin, British and Foreign Bible, Christian Know- 
ledge, and London Religious Tract. The Brethren have 6 stations, 38 missionaries, 
and 3,090 native eonverts. The London society has been 38 years in the field, has 23 
stations, and 25 ordained missionaries. Southern Africa has frequently enjoyed the re- 
freshing influences of the Holy Spirit. Industry, temperance, and comfort, are gene- 
rally advancing. The Grahamstown Journal of Nov. 14, 1833, announces the legal 
establishment of the Christian Sabbath in their extensive tribe, by the Caffre chiefs, 
Pato, Kama and Congo. The Wesleyans have 10 stations and 12 missionaries. The 
other societies commenced their labors at a compartively recent date. Printing presses 
are established at Cape Town, Grahamstown, Lattakoo, and anong the Bechuanas. 
Parts of the Bible have been translated into three or four of the native dialects. The 
Hottentots, who were once classed with the ourang outang, have savings banks, lend- 
ing libraries, temperance societies, etc. 

n 1818, the London Missionary Society commenced a mission in Madagascar. Not 
less than 500 natives maintain a constant profession of religion in the midst of persecu- 
tion and danger. Scholars 2,851. The New Testament and the Psalms have been 
translated into Madagasse and a large number of copies distributed. At Mr. Came- 
ron’s establishment, 700 natives are employed in manufactures. The difficulties at- 
tending the progress of the mission have scarcely been diminished, but the missionaries 
are much encouraged. 








Nortu Arrica—Mr. Ewald of the London Jews’ Society, after spending some time 
in Algiers has been obliged to return from the station, in consequence of difficulties 
thrown in his way by the local authorities. Rev. J. P. Oster was about to proceed to 
Algiers, but was informed that he would not be permitted to land there asa missionary. 
A popish missionary has been sent away from the country. Mr. Ewald is now labor- 
ing with considerable success in Tunis, maintaining daily discussion with Jews of all 
classes and distributing the Scriptures. The Arabs in North Afmca submit with great 
reluctance to the French authorities. 

NorTHern Asia.—The emperor of Russia has just established on the borders of 
China a school for the study of Chinese, in order to facilitate communication between 
Russia and China. Since the London mission in Siberia was established, 16 years have 
elapsed. The entire Bible has been translated into Mongolian, the native language of 
the present dynasty of China, and used by many of the Princes and Tartar officers. Ap- 
plication has been made from Peking for copies of the Mongolian Christian books. A 
number of Mongul-Buriat youths are under instruction. 





Eastern Cuisa.—It has been proposed to enter China from the south through Siam 
and Laos, or by way of the Birman empire, or from the north through Siberia. Equal 
facilities for entering the country may be found by way of Bengal, through Nepaul or 
Bootan. Yet no part of the empire is so accessible as the coast, as has been proved 
by Gutzlaff’s siz voyages. The entire Bible is now possessed in the Chinese, the 
Mautchov, and the Sionadies languages. The printing of Mr. Gutzlaff’s Siamese 
New Testament is proceeding at Malacca. Mr. Medhurst of Batavia is preparing a 
revised edition of the Chinese Scriptures. The Bible is in the process of translation 
into the Fuhkeen dialect. Of the Chinese Repository, an ably conducted monthir, 
800 copies are printed. A grent number of Tracts have been put in circulation. From 
10 to 15 natives have embraced the Gospel at Canton. The attention of the whole 
Christian world is turned extensively towards Ch na. 
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SovuTner» Asta.—Satisfactory evidences are accumulating of the decay of Hindoo- 
ism. The regulations of the mast Iudia Company for the abolition of the pilgrim tax, 
will have a beneficial influence in weakening the Hindoo superstition. Suttee and in- 
fanticide have been abolished, though the !atter prevails to some extent in Cutch and 
Gezerat. There is an increasing persuasion among the Brahmins that the British must 
prevail, and the power of the Ganges come to an end. ‘The number of ordained 
American and European missionaries in India and Ceylon is about one hundred and for- 
ty. Compared with the extent of country, the number of stations is small, but inroads 
have been made on every portion of the great empire of darkness, trom the Himmaleh 
mountains to Cape Comorin, and froin Bombay to Birmah. 

Usitrp States.—We think there is an increasing attention paid to the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the gospel, as they have been held by the great body of the New-Eng- 
land churches from the beginning. For ourselves, we have an increasing attachment 
to the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. and we cannot but rejoice to find that many 
clergyman are reviving the venerable custom of catechising the children of their parishes 
from this excellent manual. We trust also that clergymen are beginning to feel more 
and more the importance of bringing out tue great truths of redemption, irrespective of 
controversy, in the manner that they were handled ia the 17th century by Flavel, 
Baxter, Bates, Leighton and Howe. 

Evrops.—We have only space to sey, that political affairs in Portugal and Spain, 
the increasing Christian and missionary spirit in France, Switzerland, and Germany, 
the noble philanthropic efforts of our brethren in Great Britain, the interest in some 
of the continental countries in education, and many things in the condition of the Ro- 
man Catholics furnish occasion for devout reflection and gratitude.—Boston Recorder. 

Decune or Porrry.—The following remarks on the present state and prospects of 
Popery in different countries in Europe, are from the London Christian Observer for 
November. 

‘* Upon the continent of Europe we find Popery every where crippled ; its civil power 
is nodding to its downfall: and even in Spain itself, one of its strongest fortresses, 
while Don Carlos is attempting for POLLELCE ] purposes to concentrate its ancient ener- 
gies, the Queen's ministers have secularized its revenues, abolished its monastic in- 
stitutions, and left it an enfeebled victim, bleeding beneath the sword of the civil ma- 
gistrate. Nay, in Ireland itself Popery is dee idedly upon the decline ; to testify which, 
we may adduce a most competent w itness in M r. Naugle of Achill], who, in a recent 
letter to Dr. M’Hale, says: ‘‘In reference to the Bishop of London’s statement con- 
cerning the increase of Protestantism in Ireland, I must testify, even at the hazard of 
again exciting your indignation, that it quite accords with my own experience. I have 
travelled much through this province ; ‘and, in every parish, | have found among the 
most exemplary of the Protestants a greater or less number of persons who had been 
educated in the Church of Kome, and lately abandoned its communion. Of ten indi- 
viduals, who have from time time assisted me in the spiritual work of this mission as 
readers or schoolmasters, eioht were persons of this description ; all (and some of 

wy. ‘This, sir, I think, looks like an 
increase of the Protestant religion in Ireland; and in the waning of that sacredness 
which once encircled the (Romish) priesthood—in the loud and almost universal com- 
plaints of their avarice and rapacity—in the growing disgust which recent displays of 
their arrogance and tyranny have engendered in the Roman Catholic aristocracy—in 
the bold and wide-spread testimony which one (Romish) priest has borne against the 
innovations in doctrine, and the monstrous impurities in practice, of his brethren—in 
the manly separation of other priests frou the Roman church—and, as the result of all 
these combined causes, in the growing suspicion that Popery may be false, and that 
Protestantism may be true; and the growing persuasion that the Bible is the criterion 
by which the merits of conflicting opinions must be tried—in all these points I discov- 
er the germ of a still greater growth of Protestantism in this country.” In England, 
Roman Catholic chapels have sprung up rapidly, but we are far from thinking that 
they furnish a true test of the hold of Popery upon the public mind, They have risen 
under peculiar circumstances; but we do not believe that Popery will become deeply 
rooted in the soil; nay, it is even possible that this proximity to Protestantism will in 
the issue tend to subvert it. We have heard already the language which Dr. Murray 
and Mr. O'Connell feel it necessary to employ ; and though this spirit of moderation, 
this recognition of Protestants as ‘* beloved fellow-christians,” should be only a wea- 
pon of policy, vet it may have a powerful effect upon the Roman Catholic laity, who 
have been kept together hitherto by being taught that theirs was the only Christian 
church, and that they ought to anathematize and labor to exterminate every trace of 
Protestantism. When their priesthood are forced to descend from this high ground, 
en! to break down the first barrier, the Jaity will be very apt to cverleap the mound, 
and look abroad upon the world for themselves, sad form their own conclusions.” 
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NOTICE. 

Tue subscriber has purchased, together with the Monitor, all its 
outstanding subscription dues, which amount to about $2,400, and 
he hopes he may not be allowed to suffer in lis pecuniary interests 
by the non-payment of the same. He will esteem it as a special fa- 
vor to have remittances made as soon as possible, that he may be 
able to meet his engagements. It is hoped that those acting as agents 
will give attention to this matter.—All letters and communications 
must be addressed to the subscriber and be post paid, unless when 


enclosing money or the names of new subscribers, or when relating 
immediately (Sthe interests of the Monitor.—F ormeragents are humbly 


requested to continue their agency. In the subscriber’s absence, 
persons visiting the city can transact business in relation to the Moni- 
tor, by calling on Mr. Anprew Wuire, at the printing office, No. 7} 
State-street. 


JAMES MARTIN, 


N. B. It is proposed, if our subscription list will warrant it, to add one half to the present 
size of the Monitor, after Vol. XII is completed. It is, therefore, necessary that the names 
of new subscribers be forwarded to us-as soon as possible, that we may make our arrange 


ments accordingly. 
AGENTS. 


ALL MINISTERS AND PREACHERS OF THE ASSOCIATE CHURCH. 

In addition-to the ministers and itinerating preachers of the As» 
sociate Church, who are authorized to receive subscriptions and 
money, and give receipts, the following persous are authorized to 
act as agents: ss 


Wim. Stevenson, Jun., Cambridge, Washing-| Andrew Munro, Canonsburgh, Pa. 
ton Co. N. ¥. _E. Laaderdal+, York, Livingston Co. N. Y. 








Joseph: M’Clelland, New-York City. 

A. Bachop, Argyle, Washington Co. N. Y. 

G. A. Martin, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Alex. Gailey, Clark's Ferry, Perry Co., Pa. 
Wm. McMinn. Potter's Mills, Centre Co., Pa. 
John Smith, Baltimore, Md. 


_ Tho's Cummings, Putnam. Wash'n Co, N. Y. 
James Galloway, Jr., Xenia, Ohio. 
| James Wilson, Esq., Fawn Grove, York Co. P& 
Alexander W. Brewster, Erie, Pa. 
James Hutcainson, Esq., New London Crogs 
Roads, Chester Co. Pa. 








Subscribers in Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, are requested to 
make payment to the Synod’s Missionaries, who will also receive 
and forward the names of new subscribers, 


Teams $2.00 per annum, payable in advance, or at the annual 


meetiug of the Associate Synod. 











